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It is not often that you climb in 
the Himalayas ; not, that is, if you 
are an ordinary housewife with an 
ordinary barrister for husband. In- 
deed the idea had never really 
crossed my mind until that day, 
when quietly sipping our afternoon 
tea he said, “ Let’s spend our next 
holidays in the Himalayas.” Always 
the dutiful wife I had answered, 
“Yes, dear.” And that is how we 
found ourselves in Kulu, Valley of 
the Gods. 

Our destination was Lahul, chosen 
out of the whole mighty fifteen- 
hundred-mile stretch of mountains 
because in this over-statisticised, 
over-publicised world Lahul is still 
represented by a map made from 


a survey done in 1851, and the few 
K 


copies in existence are misleading, 
inaccurate and delightfully vague. 
It is a paradise of unclimbed peaks, 
uncharted passes and unknown 
glaciers, the whole area being guarded 
by unmotorable passes and the short 
summer season only lasting four 
months. That was the challenge to 
us mountaineers, but I was also re- 
covering from operations, and Lahul, 
with its ceiling of 21,500 feet, seemed 
in the words of Whymper to be ‘a 
nice day for a lady.’ 

So there we were, two people over 
forty on our first Himalayan adven- 
ture. We had paused briefly at 
Manali in Kulu where that romantic 
character and overlord, Henry Banon, 
had laid on our Ladhaki porters, 
gurrah-wallahs and horses, and where 
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from a flurry of parties and recep- 
tions we had departed for the high 
and snow-bound Rhotang Pass. At 
13,500 feet the pass was certainly 
high and tricky, but something of 
an anticlimax, since it was thickly 
dotted with ordinary twentieth-cen- 
tury citizens. Ladies in saris and 
high heels were seen picking their 
way over the snowfields. Once over 
the crest, however, we dipped sud- 
denly into the antique land we had 
come to seek. The mighty moun- 
tains swept up and the gorges 
dashed down and the narrow road 
threaded midway between. 

For four days we plodded behind 
our horse-train, feet plopping into 
the tawny satiny sheen of the dust 
road; our ears filled with the crash 
of glacier torrents and the music of 
horse-bells ; our eyes filled with the 
dress and pageantry of another age. 
From Koksar we had gone to Sissu 
and from Sissu to Gondola and here 
was Tandi coming up. 

It was a hot day, a very hot day, 
and the road was 10,000 feet above 
sea level. We were choked with 
dust and dazed with heat. “Om 
Mani Padne Hum,” sang the porters 
piously. ‘Om Mani Padne Hum, 
I thought; another four miles to 
Kylang and in this heat. Buddha-of 
the-placid-face must have heard me ; 
for there in front and far, far above 
us appeared a ridged peak, glinting 
like sugar-icing in the morning light. 
It was the perfect answer. I appealed. 
My lord demurred: it was off our 
schedule, we were making for Kye- 
lang, it wasn’t practical. Presently 
we found ourselves, with the expedi- 
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tion, climbing the steep narrow path | 
that was the short cut to Tandj, ’ 
Below us the mighty Chandra ; 
boomed and swirled past, a vast 
pea-green, murky torrent, while the 
gurrah-wallahs bellowed and en- 
couraged and forced the wild-eyed 
horses up the almost perpendicular 
cut. 

The camping-ground at Tandi 
was a rare delight. Porters, being 
conservative creatures, tend to use 
the same ‘ stop-overs’ for hundreds 
of years, so that when our turn came 
the sites were usually inches deep . 
in dust, manure, insects and ashes, 
Tandi was a flat, green lawn shaded 
by willow-trees and backed by cliffs, 
with great pink and crimson bushes 
of wild-rose to add colour, and mane 
walls and chortens—shrines—to give } 
atmosphere. On three sides the [ 
view was breath-taking. Gratefully 
we entered the brown base-tent | 
already erected by our bustling, 
cheerful porters, and thankfully 
removed our steamy boots. Water . 
was produced from somewhere, 
followed by tea, and if it hadn’t been ; 
for a huge party of Indian surveyors 
in a neighbouring site playing the 
All-India Radio, we might have been 
in a real base-camp. 

“And now,” said the man in my | 
life an hour later, “we must sit - 
down and plan.” “Must we?” 
said I, who usually do the day’s 
planning along with the washing; 
“‘T mean there is so much to DO.” 
“In expeditions of this sort,” he | 
spoke solemnly, “a great deal of 
planning in tents is always done.” | 
I sat down. 
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The fruits of our plan seemed to 
make an immense pile; equipment 
and food were spread over most of 
the nice green lawn. It was hard 
to believe that seven horses could 
have carried so much and harder 
still to think that a large part of it 
would need to come up the mountain 


: and that there were only three 
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. likely to move for us. 


Ladakhis and us to get it there. 
Furthermore it soon turned out that 
what I considered essential my hus- 
band didn’t, and of course vice versa. 
We went back for a further sit. 
The staff sat down to a stack of 
bulging chupatties, having served 
us with a tin of soup nicely dished 
up in fruit-tins on a plate. We are 
both avid readers of books by 
mountain climbers, and had somehow 
got the idea that the snowy vastnesses 
of the Himalayas were remote and 
uninhabited, untrod and usually un- 
treadable by man. It wasn’t at all 
like that in Lahul, and there we were 
at the foot of ‘our’ peak—undoubt- 
edly a 19,000-footer at least—with 
a village next door, Tibetan refugees 
standing round, and of course the 
All-India Radio. We felt a bit 
self-conscious about it, but what 
could we do? There was the village 
and there the peak, and neither was 
The head 
gurrah-wallah, a retired Sherpa in 
an orange balaclava, kindly said he 
would mind the base-camp for us ; 
his assistant would take the horses 
over the river bridge and about 
two thousand feet up the mountains 
on the other side to feed. Grass 
for the horses loomed large in our 
days’ planning. After much debate 
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we finally made a pile of the things 
we both considered essential and 
another almost equal to it of the 
things we could do without. Two 
high-altitude tents, sleeping - bags, 
air-beds, warm clothing, ropes, pit- 
ons, ice-axes, goggles and crampons 
seemed vital, so did a certain amount 
of food and a cook-pot. An extra 
tin of baked beans caused much 
heart-searching, and so did the 
choice of literature, which finally 
reduced itself to a magazine on 
photography. As it turned out we 
need not have worried; for the 
three hardy Ladhakis immediately 
seized on both piles, added a huge 
sack of atta for their own consumption 
and wanted to know if that was to 
be all. No load could have been 
under eighty pounds—I could hardly 
lift one—but the porters were 
happily swinging them round from 
man to man. My own small ruck- 
sack held rather less—a minimum of 
first-aid equipment, windproofs, long 
cotton underpants, extra socks, 
gloves, down-filled douvet jacket, 
some knitting, a minute New 
Testament, make-up and a little 
down pillow. The pillow used to 
cause debate and even derision, but 
it is worth every ounce of weight 
for the comfort it gives in those long 
weary hours of tent dwelling. 

Final farewells were said at dawn 
next day. The Tibetans, in dirty 
picturesque robes, waved us off 
with gentle smiles and we were 
away... . UP. Straight across the 
lawn and up the cliffs and we were 
on the climb. We ascended about 
three hundred feet and turned a 
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corner to see the confluence of the 
Chandra and Chamber forming a 
vast, willow-studded alluvial basin 
guarded at the junction by a tall 
chorten. Another two hundred feet 
brought us to the upper village, 
where fetchingly-clad maidens shyly 
offered us some of the greens they 
were collecting and which tasted 
rather like young cabbage. Salad 
had not figured largely in our lives 
since crossing the Rhotang and these 
were gladly received, rather to the 
annoyance of Zigmet who, as chief 
of our commissariat, felt he should 
have conducted the giving and 
receiving. 

And that was us through with 
civilisation, we said. Another 
thousand feet up of heavy torturous 
going with the sun beating down 
on us, our hat-bands sodden with 
sweat, our boots thick with dust, 
our loads back-breaking, our breath 
laboured and we were in among the 
herdsmen. One minute we were 
alone in a great empty landscape, 
and the next right in the midst of 
a herd of cows and yaks and all 
the variations that occur between 
the crosses thereof. Sheep too there 
were—the long fine-haired Kashmir 
ones—everywhere guarded by the 
big woolly short-haired dogs the 
shepherds fancy. Sonam had pre- 
vious acquaintance with the herds- 
men and an animated conversation 
began; packs were dumped, the 
old Tiger brand cigarettes handed 
out, and everyone sat down for a 
nice matey time. Sonam, kind and 
courteous, paused to spread a wool 
blanket for me and I went to sleep. 
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makes walking difficult. Add to 
this the pull of gravity as you force 
yourself upwards, and you have it, 
The scale being so immense it was 


not as if the view changed much | 


either. ‘Om Mani Padne Hum.’ 
Far ahead was Wangyl, the chief 

porter, a chocolate-coloured Ladhi 

with the neat benign features of a 


Buddha and a ready laugh which - 


never failed. His sympathetic ‘ cluck’ 
in misfortune was very comforting, 
and his skill in mountaineering and 
route-finding was exceptional. Be- 
hind him, wearing an outsize set of 
everything, was Zigmet, 
creature who had made himself 
servant, cook and bodyguard. A 
chief porter in his own right, he was 
always vying in a friendly way with 
Wangyl for supremacy. He seemed 


to like waiting on us and was faithful - 
It was just | 
a pity that he was by far the worst ( 


and quick in service. 


cook of the bunch ; a fact which we 
discovered too late. A fair way 
behind his comrades came Sonam 
Anchuk of the gentle compassionate 
heart, the shoulder-length bob and 


the Mongolian features. Sonam was ( 


content to follow, he laughed less 
but he was the comforter. He 
seemed to understand one’s suffering. 
He also had the heaviest load. After 


him came my husband, the expedition | 


leader, the man who got us safely 
there, back, and was to bring me to 
Britain without hitch or error. He 





Half an hour later they shook me 
awake and off we went once more, 
stumbling over short turf and large . 
stones, loose crumbly mud and 


anything else you can think of that 
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was doing fine, curse him, striding 
along whacking his beastly ice-axe 
against tufts of grass and talking 
about rhythm. Grrr....I was 
so far behind I was sometimés out 
of sight; still, time and tide being 
what they are, when all hope seemed 
abandoned, when feet were sore, 
lungs bursting and the mind screech- 
ing out with effort and boredom, a 
halt was made. “ This,” said the 
Ladhis, “‘is the camp site. That,” 
they added, “is the fuel.” I looked 
round. They were collecting a huge 
pile of yak dung. Was that. . .? 
Well, yes it was. 

We told ourselves we were camped 
at 15,000 feet. It felt like it anyway, 
we reassured ourselves. Anyway, 


Swe said, we couldn’t have gone much 


farther today, not with these loads. 
We ought to leave a bit of the climb 
for tomorrow, we said, looking up 
at our 19,000-feet peak, which seemed 
not so very much higher, and then 
looking down, a very long way down, 
to Rohling village. “It’s been a 


> wonderful day,” said the leader, 


flinging out his brawny chest and 
breathing in gulps of mountain air. 
Free of my rucksack and not having 
to go any farther I felt inclined to 
agree. It was an enchanting evening. 
We were camped in a little grassy 
hollow, the only grass at that altitude. 
A nearby snowfield provided water. 
The peaks were stained deep rose 
by the setting sun and a sinister 


| Sheepmen’s chorten gazed down on 


— 


us from a small rise. Our tent was 
up—the small green high-altitude 
tent of which we were so proud. 
It was our very first high moun- 
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tain camp in the Himalayas; how 
excited we were! The Ladhis were 
persuaded to put up their tent and 
the evening cooking began. Zigmet 
had already nipped up the hillside 
and brought down great mounds of 
snow which he was now melting on 
the primus stove to make our tea. 
We were famished. The greasy 
chupatties, rejected at breakfast, 
which tasted exactly like blotting- 
paper wet with oil, were consumed 
with relish and an additional coating 
of butter. They were followed by 
spaghetti, baked beans and a bar 
of chocolate. A large hollow tower 
had been made of the collected dung 
and a fire lighted on its lee side. It 
smouldered cheerfully away, emitting 
clouds of acrid smoke, and as the 
fire burned its way more dung was 
added to windward and the embers 
were flattened out for the cooking. 
The fire was comforting in the chilly 
evening and the food tasty, once you 
could divorce it from the means of 
its cooking. 

* Darling,” I said happily, “ just 
think, we’re living history.” This 
got the silent treatment it deserved. 

As the light faded, we dragged 
ourselves from the fire and prepared 
to face the tent and its air-beds. 
This I have always considered to be 
the most dangerous part of a climb. 
The rolling, tugging, heaving, poking, 
jolting, bouncing and bad language 
went on for some time, but at last 
there we were, more or less the right 
way up, with boots off and feather- 
stuffed douvet jackets on. We had 
got into our down sleeping-bags and 
were now balanced precariously on 
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our air-beds. Air-beds are rough 
on the uninitiated; if they are too 
hard you roll off and if too soft the 
cold hard ground comes through. 
My last conscious thought was, ‘ Pll 
never sleep on this bed.” 

We were roused at 5.30 A.M. by 
Zigmet (alias Zigmet-the-Bad, from 
his reckless way with rock slopes), 
who placed tea and porridge before 
us. It was a bit difficult eating it 
on our stomachs over the restive 
air-beds, but we managed somehow 
and didn’t spill a drop, for which 
I was thankful, for it was always my 
face-cloth which mopped up the 
mess. Dawn was just breaking and 
it was bitter cold with a sparkle of 
frost on the frozen ground. Defi- 
nitely not a morning for a wash. I 
made up my face, mixing glacier- 
cream with the ‘ foundation,’ and 
then there was the dreadful business 
of getting out of the sleeping-bags 
and into our boots. Cries of dismay 
from the leader, who swore his new 
boots had shrunk. 

** Nonsense, Lawrie’s boots don’t 
shrink.” 

** But they have .. .” 

Mine, on the other hand, were 
simply enormous. The penny 
dropped. Grumbling, we righted 
matters and somehow got out of the 
tent. Toilet was no pleasant matter, 
but fortunately we are not the book- 
and-cigarette type. My back was 
playing up, air-beds on the ground 
are anathema to my fibrositis ; still 
if it’s not one thing it’s another, you 
meet few really healthy mountaineers, 
and if they are so at the beginning 
of an expedition they soon get over 
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it. I refrained from mentioning the 
back to our leader, remembering the 
shindig he had created when he 
found I had climbed Mount Kenya 
with an irreducible hernia. Above 
us we saw a small herd of horses 
looking down in an interested sort 
of way. We ignored them. 

Here it was that The Sahib 





entered our life. We hardly expected | 


to find that such an accessible peak 
was unclimbed, and so when Wangyl, 
who seemed to be the district author- 
ity on the situation, announced that 
he had done the peak with a gentle- 
man, we had not been surprised. The 
day before, preoccupied with our 
own suffering, we had not given the 
matter much thought; but now, 


either because we were feeling \ 


stronger, or further from civilisation, 
or maybe because of the queer 
tricks that altitude plays, we were 
suddenly madly interested in his 
activities, and closely questioned our 
porter. 
that The Sahib had ignored the 


need for yak dung, and the two of / 


them had camped so that the horses 
were looking up at them rather than 
down. On the other hand, he 
suffered from mountain sickness. 
Having stamped around a good 
deal and sealed and buttoned up the 
tent we began the day’s climb. 
There is one moment when you are 
wandering around the camp and the 
next when you have put one step 
forward and are on the march. It 
always gives me a sense of awe. 
Unwillingly, reluctantly you are off 
and there is no turning back. We 
climbed a pile of loose scree, kicked 


He was forced to admit | 
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steps up an ice-flow, and an hour 


. Jater we were over the rim of the 


lower corrie and some thousand feet 
above the tent. Ptarmigan or some 
such clucked indignantly at us. A 
last backward glance showed us 
three black specks converging on the 


2 tents . 


“ Look,” I squealed; “bears . . .” 


| But no. “ Dogs,” said the Ladhakis 


sadly. We watched in gloomy 
silence as the three brutes foraged 
round our camp. Clearly our first 
high-altitude tent was nothing like 
high enough. We yelled and threw 


_ stones; that is, all of us except the 
h our | 


leader, who clearly thought it was 
an undignified, un-Himalayan con- 
duct. But it was probably effective, 


\ for the dogs were seen to race off. 
sation, 


We transferred our gaze upwards 
and saw that the mountain was now 
in different perspective. The lower 
slopes looked practically flat, while 
the upper ones seemed to stretch 


, on and up for ever. Great, huge 


snowfields with separate domes and 


/ depths, hills, plateaus and glacier 


xv 


lakes lay before us, leading up to a 
great snow wall which in its turn 
led onto a rearing, jagged spine 
that swept up to the summit peak. 
Every now and then a stone would 
detach itself from the spine and 
drop to the lower slopes, whistling 
as it went. Very nasty it all seemed. 
The Sahib hadn’t much liked it 
either. 

The leader and his Ladhis strode 
off in style, but somehow—and it 
always happens to me—while they 
had solid snow I got those mushy 
little bits which let you down—a very 
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long way down too. Instead of 
eating up the miles I was plodding 
along with one foot about four feet 
under snow and the other, ready to 
take the next step forward, about 
level with my ear. 

My large vi-bram soled boot came 
down on my hand and I cursed 
freely. The leader, who is a perfect 
darling, hauled me up sympathetic- 
ally and said, “ Not many Moppets 
of forty can stand on their hand like 
that, dearest.” 

As we advanced onto the snowfield 
the first miseries were ended and the 
snow became hard and crisp so that, 
except for the altitude, we might 
have been walking on a pavement. 
Wangyl, who seemed to have a good 
memory, gave us a running com- 
mentary on what the other Sahib 
had done—he had been very sick 
about here. We clucked sympathetic- 
ally. Having spent long happy days 
in the mountains of East Africa we 
were seldom affected by altitude 
under 18,000 feet but we knew just 
how he felt. The immense weariness 
experienced at that height is enough 
of a trial. 

Aeons and hours and whole eter- 
nities seemed to drift over us as we 
struggled up those mighty slopes, 
roped where the going was steep 
or difficult, walking freely where it 
wasn’t. The sun was good and 
strong, and in the light of it I could 
feel my face frying under the glacier 
cream. In the shadow of ice-falls 
or ridges it was bitter cold with a 
deathly chill. We tried to avoid 
shadow. In point of fact our 
struggles were not as long as they 
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seemed ; for only three hours later, 
despite rests for fudge, sweets and 
the pungent Tiger brand cigarettes, 
we were sitting on the ridge. But oh! 
what hours they had been and what 
will-power was needed to thrust 
oneself on! Added to the miseries 
of yesterday was the rarified air ; 
I felt just like a pressure-cooker 
coming up to pressure and it was 
murder. But the view from the 
ridge was spectacular; for though 
our side had swept up at a fairly 
gradual pace, once over the crest 
the ground dropped sharply away, 
giving a breath-taking view of cor- 
nices and of endless chains of moun- 
tains, with jagged rocky peaks and 
great glaciers, and snow and yet more 
snow. The Ladhis had advanced 
over the ridge and were sitting 
cosily on a rock platform, their legs 
dangling over space, as usual smoking 
their ferocious cigarettes and joking 
happily among themselves. The 
leader was standing on the dividing 
line cursing the fact that his camera 
had been left behind to save weight. 
He became so upset about it that 
I was quite relieved to see the cloud 
roaring up from below and blotting 
out the view. I was also glad to 
see the sun dimmed because the 
glare was becoming tiresome and my 
skin was pretty well cooked through. 

The ridge in front of us, after a 
tricky little side-swirl, swooped down 
in a loop only to zoom upwards again 
about half a mile ahead into a jagged 
fang higher and far nastier than the 
one we were on. This was a real 
climbing problem, but fortunately 
we were able to by-pass it. Tripping 
daintly along the narrow ledge over 
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nothing, we were faced by another 
peak, a squat little job nearly all ', 
snow. Wangyl, who took the lead 
whenever he got the chance, suddenly | 
flung out a hand dramatically and | 
uttered two words. “Rohling Nala!” 
We stared down the great cleft which | 
had opened to our left, and as ; 
through the wrong end of a telescope 
we saw Rohling Village as a mere | 
dot eight thousand feet below us, | 
We called the peaklet we had now | 
reached Rohling Gate, which we 
thought was descriptive. , 

Over Rohling Gate was another 
still higher and rockier knob. There | 
were loose slabs and icicles, with a 
rather nasty little corner leading up | 
to a small chimney with a sloping floor / 
above. There was nothing of any \ 
great difficulty, but the leader, who is 
a cautious sort of person, decided it 
was his duty to lead. Up to then, 
being all more or less capable, the 
fittest member had usually gone 
ahead, or we had taken it in turns. | 
Now, somewhat to our surprise, | 
Wangyl made, for him, some quite 
elaborate arrangements to safeguard 
his leader. The situation did not. 
really seem to warrant any special 
caution, and if it did the Ladhis 
were not the ones to do it: still, 
if he thought . . . We tautened the ’ 
rope and went through the motions. 
Over the corner and up the chimney 
we found ourselves on a high narrow 
crest. There was a pile of stone on 
it; could it be The Sahib’s cairn? 
Prudently and superstitiously I added ( 
an offering. No true Scot will fail | 
to perform this duty even if he is 
not sure whether it is a genuine 
cairn or no. 
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We descended this peaklet—it 
was rather exposed on all sides—and 
followed the ridge, which made a 
sharp right turn revealing the summit 
nearly half a mile away and a good 
seven hundred feet higher. It lay 
before us like a great white whale 
with humped back and vertebra 
of slab and scree bristling along it. 
Very dangerous and slippery it 
looked, and a long, long way off. 
Now seven hundred feet may not 
be much at ground level, but at 


18,000 it is enough to move one to 
' tears. They ran down my scalded 


face until sheer pain made me stop. 
The leader, tired and panting, was 
stil sympathetic, which showed 
commendable selflessness on his part. 
Sonam gave his sweet compassionate 
smile and we sat down for a rest. 
Of course we had no thought of 
going back; but all the same, 
enthusiasm does seem to seep away 
at that height; you just don’t care 
any more. 

Wangyl, as good as any Sherpa, 
still had breath for talk, and although 
communications were hampered by 
his lack of English and ours of Hindi, 
we gathered that The Sahib had left 
us. He had not indeed come as far 
as this at all. There had been some 
catastrophe on the peak we had just 
left. Either they had fallen off, or 
the rock was rotten; anyway they 
had both left the rock face and rolled 
off down the snow. It had been 
rollicking good fun while it lasted, 
but they had decided, what with the 
sickness and all, to call it a day. I 
was sitting there thinking how much 
we were going to miss The Sahib, 
having, as it were, had him with us 
K2 
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so long. The very least we could do, 
I thought, was to name it Sahib’s 
Peak. My musing was rudely inter- 
rupted by the leader who, standing 
there with an incredulous gleam in 
his eye and a half-chewed piece 
of chocolate in his hand, was say- 
ing. “ Don’t you see, Moppet, no 
one’s been here before, it’s a NEW 
PEAK.” 

There was no going back after 
that, of course; not that those 
seven hundred feet seemed any 
nearer or less painful to achieve. 
The deathly weariness of great 
altitudes was on us, and, after all, 
we had had more than six hours of 
incredible exertion. Even Zigmet 
was showing an inclination to stop 
at every fifty paces or so. I could 
do fifty myself when there was 
nothing to try me—such as a 
particularly large stone or a patch of 
softer snow or an ice-sheet. I had 
taken to counting each laboured 
step and would not let myself off 
under twenty. Though some of the 
steps were pretty small and some 
of the halts rather long. Even the 
leader showed signs of strain, and 
he was, for him, getting a trifle 
shortish. As for me—well as for 
me the more I panted the worse 
became my temper and the freer the 
flow of language. Every slip—and 
there were many—was the signal 
for a volley of words I never knew 
I knew and have now forgotten. 
Then quite suddenly the angle of 
the slope lessened and a long gentle 
rise led to the top. 

With the deep satisfaction of 
having gained a summit is the 
question of what is actually the 
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summit and what cornice, the one 
usually being safe to stand upon 
and the other usually not. The 
Ladhis were herded into a solid- 
looking spot and I was given the 
whole 150 feet of an unused rope 
with four lusty belayers who 
gallantly allowed me the honour of 
going ahead to claim the peak. 

Prodding with my ice-axe and 
testing each step, I inched forward 
until I could see down the far slope 
of the mountain. It was rather airy 
and I was glad of the comforting 
rope. I could see mile after mile of 
lower peaks running away from us 
in curious chains, with here and 
there a larger one soaring towards 
the blue sky. Very fragile chains 
they were too. Our own ridge 
swooped down and round in a great 
glacier-filled basin with cornices 
dripping long cold icicles into it, 
whilst far, far below and partly out 
of sight was Biling Nala. It was 
breath-taking and horrible. I re- 
traced my footsteps and unhitched, 
while each man in turn had the 
satisfaction of donning the extra 
rope and edging out along the suspect 
cornice to peer over the edge. A cold 
vicious wind was blowing up, and 
having made our point we were not 
disposed to linger. 

Back on the obviously solid ridge 
we built a chorten and, while the 
leader worked hard to restore order 
to the snarled and twisted ropes, I 
wrote our names and the date and 
other details on a sheet of paper torn 
from a cheque-book of the Norfolk 
Hotel, Nairobi. 

We had been too well, too lucky ; 
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and this is where Nemesis for some | 


quite unaccountable reason caught 
up with us. We suddenly developed 
splitting headaches and felt as sick 


staggered back down those awful 
slabs, skirted the right-angle bend, | 
climbed up Sahib’s Peak and down 
the chimney and corner. Every 
step was a jarring agony. We took 


as it is possible to feel. We almost | 


then between it and ‘squatty’ we 


extra care by-passing the fang, and | 


gathered our strength, shortened the 
ropes and shot off down the immense | 


upper snowfield. A good glissade l me. 


gets you to places fast, and I felt 
almost sinful as we tore down at 
great speed on a route that had cost 


us such agony to stumble up. And ' 


as we went down the headaches 
receded, flying back to their eyrie 
at the top. The Ladhis shouted 
with delight as they plunged and 
rolled in the snow. 

A thousand feet lower. “ You 
didn’t leave any message, did you ? ” 
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said the leader suspiciously. “ No,” | 


I replied truthfully. But he knows 
me too well. ‘“ Not even a name?” 

“Well—er—yes, I did that.” It 
was a long way back now and the 
name was safe. 

“Wat?” Awful, it was like 
the voice of doom. 

It upset me a little, and what with 
feeling ill and rolling over so often, 
glissades not being my strong point, 
I didn’t much enjoy the next snow- 
field. But we soon made it up; 
for after all, being where it was and 
with all the swearing it was not 
unsuitable. I had called the peak 
Billingsgate. 
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BY J. C. MASTERMAN 


How short, how painfully short, is 
human memory; how transient is 
reputation! W. E. W. Collins died 
less than thirty years ago, yet I 
doubt if recollection of him, except 
among a very few, survives. To 
me, however, though I met him 
only half a dozen times in all, his 
memory is imperishable. Let me 
try, if I can, to explain and perhaps 
to justify the influence which he 
had upon me. 

The first twenty years of my life 
coincided very nearly with the last 
decade of the nineteenth and the first 
decade of the twentieth century. A 
boy not yet twenty does not as a rule 
think much of lives unlike his own, 
nor distress himself with the reflection 
that others live less happily than 
himself ; such sombre thoughts come 
later. If I seek to recapture my 
feelings of that time I notice first of 
all the atmosphere of inevitability ; 
it seemed in the natural order of 
things that society should be settled 
and unchanging and that each and 
every person was born into that 
state of life to which it had pleased 
God to call him. One would hope 
to make a career, of course, and 
raise oneself higher in the scale, 
but the idea that the pattern of 
society should change did not, I 
think, enter into our calculations. 





There were the ‘great,’ vaguely sensed 
upon the horizon—Royalty, terri- 
torial magnates, statesmen, merchant 
princes and the like—to be admired 
and respected without much criticism. 
That, I suppose, was the core of the 
establishment, and the rights of the 
establishment were not much called 
in question. Such folk wielded 
power, for it was their right and 
duty to do so. There was, however, 
in this solid and stable society a 
second layer of responsible and 
respected persons. The clerical, 
and service and professional and 
business families formed a kind of 
supporting body to the establish- 
ment—the fighting army, as it were, 
as contrasted with the staff. 

In retrospect, and fifty years on, 
it all looks a little differently. Was 
the centre of gravity of the country, 
or rather the centre of gravity of the 
government of the country, really 
where we thought it to be? I do 
not think it was. In the last analysis 
men are governed by ideas, and new 
ideas and new thoughts spread, 
although slowly, yet inevitably, 
through the minds of the nation. 
Where do such new ideas come 
from? A few centuries ago the 
answer would perhaps have been 
the pulpit; at most times the 
writers and thinkers; occasionally, 
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perhaps, those engaged in politics. 
Most of all, however, from the 
universities and from the upper 
reaches of the Press—the leading 
articles and the reviews. And here, 
at once, a thought obtrudes itself. 
All the members of the accepted 
establishment, and all the members 
of the so-called ‘educated’ classes 
had in fact the same educational 
opportunities. The public school, 
followed by the university, or alter- 
natively by entrance into the armed 
forces or into one of the professions, 
was the normal career of an English 
gentleman, and among schoolboys 
and undergraduates alike there is 
very little snobbery. The heroes at 
that age are not so often those of 
noble birth and political eminence 
as the successful scholars and athletes. 
To a schoolboy the ‘ great Cobden’ 
was not the statesman of the anti- 
corn-law league and the advocate of 
free trade, but that hero who had 
won the University match of 1870 
with his famous hat-trick. Boys as 
well as men are quick to appreciate 
the value of character. More and 
more, therefore, as I think over 
those early years I seem to realise 
that the centre of gravity of which 
I have spoken was not exactly where 
we supposed it to be. The minister 
decides policy, but who shall say 
how far he could go without the 
civil servant ? The elder son inherits 
the estate, but does he really wield 
more influence than the younger 
son, who has entered a profession 
or gone into one of the services ? 
It would need, not just a book, but 
a series of books to examine and 
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test (and perchance reject) this 
proposition. I can only say that | 
believe, or suspect, or guess that at 
the turn of the century more influence 
was exercised in the country by 


the younger sons, and by the upper- ~ 


middle classes (if that is the right 
description of the professional and 
service families) than is commonly 
supposed. It was not the ‘top’ 
people who wielded the most influ- 
ence, but those a little lower down 
in the social scale. To be a ‘ gentle- 
man’ was the acid test. 
that circle, and it was wide, there 
was little real stratification. The 
gentlemen were the centre of gravity 
of the country in that age. 


Within | 


It was | 


the gentlemen, I firmly believe, who | 


settled the nature and character of 
society at that time, and who were 
themselves most typical of the period 
in which they lived. Only the 
gifted few influenced thought and 
introduced new ideas, for most of 
them were naturally conventional 
and conformable to pattern; but I 
do maintain that they, more than 
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the distinguished figures at the apex | 
of the social pyramid, set the tone | 


and determined the mode of life of 
those days. The dominant national 
type was the gentleman, and it was 


r 


a type which, whatever may have | 


happened later, had not then out- 
lived its usefulness. And what were 
the matters which interested them, 
and the gods which they served? 
On the more serious side politics and 


the Church—together with social / 


service as represented by clubs and 
missions; the Arts, though here 
their worship was perfunctory; 
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scholarship and the study of the 
Classics and books of all kinds; 
sport and country pursuits ; games, 
especially cricket. Such were the 
main interests of the class from 
which W. E. W. Collins sprang, 
and such the main ingredients in the 
life of the gentry of those days. 
They spoke the same language, they 
worshipped the same gods; they 
played the same games. Perhaps 
it was a selfish life, but if so the 
selfishness was unconscious—it was 
certainly a happy life for those who 
lived it. 

At long last then I arrive at what 
should have been my starting-point— 
a consideration of Collins’s life and 
work. He was, if I am not mistaken, 
a characteristic man of his generation 
—the type of all that was most highly 
regarded in the world that I have 
described—and, being a writer, he 
was able to express and illuminate 
the period in which he lived and the 
class to which he belonged. The 
bare facts of his life can be briefly 
stated. Born in 1848 he was at 
Radley from 1858 to 1867, being 
head of the school and captain of 
the XI; he went to Jesus College, 
Oxford, where he read the usual 
classical course with reasonable 
success ; he became a schoolmaster 
and was headmaster of a preparatory 
school at Langley, Bucks., from 1881 
to 1904; he spent the later years 
of his life writing and living the life 
of a country gentleman in Gloucester- 
shire and in Norfolk. He died at the 
age of 83 at the beginning of 1932. 
Throughout his life he was an 
enthusiast for country life; a great 
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lover of animals; an educational 
pundit; a genuine lover of the 
classics; above all a passionate 
devotee of cricket—indeed it is 
hard to think of him without thinking 
of cricket at the same time. But of 
that more anon. A mere list of his 
writings shows how accurately and 
completely he represented the society 
in which he lived. He began in 
1879 (most properly, for he was 
‘a son of the manse’) with ‘A few 
notes on the Gospels ’—followed 
immediately by ‘ Tables and Notes 
on Latin and Greek Grammar,’ a 
compilation to assist men in moving 
without mishap from the public 
school to the University. In 1890 
he wrote a lengthy and competent 
introduction to Scott’s ‘Lady of 
the Lake’ in Blackwood’s English 
Classics, for Scott was always his 
favourite English author. In 1894 
he began a long series of articles in 
‘ Maga’—to which he contributed 
no less than sixty-six articles between 
1894 and 1913. These articles deal 
with all those topics with which he 
was familiar, and which he loved— 
schools and schoolmasters, Homer 
and Scott, village life, shooting and 
games, animals and country life, 
travel abroad, and above all cricket, 
in every form of the game. Some 
of these articles reappeared in his 
later books. In 1895 he was part 
author of the ‘ Annals of the Free 
Foresters,’ that cricket club to which 
of all he gave the primacy. In 1899 
and 1900 appeared two novels on 
Oxford, ‘ The Don and the Under- 
graduate’ and ‘A Scholar of his 
College.” In 1902, ‘Episodes of 
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Rural Life’; in 1908 ‘ Leaves from 
an old County Cricketer’s Diary.’ 
It is a formidable list, and gives an 
amazingly clear picture of his life 
and his interests. 

Before I try to extract something 
of the essence of his writings I must 
attempt, however inadequately, to 
describe the man himself and to 
sketch his character—and here again 
I find myself unable to separate the 
man from the cricketer—so much 
was cricket a part of his life. Though 
he was the kindest-hearted and most 
generous of men, with friends in 
every place in which he had played 
(and they were many) he was in 
appearance formidable, almost satur- 
nine. In innumerable cricket groups 
he sits with beetling brow and 
massive shoulders, inspiring some- 
thing nearer to terror than respect. 
So might a pirate king have looked, 
or a Victorian schoolmaster, steeling 
himself to flog an entire school. 
I well remember the first time that 
ever I saw him, and at the risk of 
self-intrusion the tale must be told. 
I was playing in the first football- 
match of my life, and it was against 
Collins’s school at Langley. I was 
placed at outside-right—probably 
because there I could do, if little 
good, at least little harm to my side. 
Opposite to me was a boy—if 
possible smaller, colder, skinnier, 
and more terrified than myself. I 
do not think that we exchanged any 
words, yet a message passed from 
him to me as clear as though it had 
been written. ‘ There is my head- 
master,’ he said, ‘on the other side 
of the ground; if he walks over to 
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this side I shall never kick the ball 
at all.” I cannot remember what 
happened in the match ; who won? 
who lost? I cannot tell; all has 
vanished from my memory—except 
the picture of that tremendous figure 
in the distance. So must Zeus have 
appeared when seen by mortals. 
Something of the same awe he 
inspired in the cricket-field, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed his reputation 
as a terror to his opponents. He 
was a left-handed bowler, coming a 
lot with his arm, and very fast off 
the pitch. Consequently, though he 
scorned to bowl at anything but the 
wicket, he was most likely to hit 
the batsman on knee or thigh, and 
few can have played an innings of 
any length against him without 
considerable physical pain. He him- 
self relates with gusto how he once 
dismissed four batsmen with one 
ball. Seven wickets had fallen when 
Collins struck one of the batsmen 
on the thumb and split it badly; 
he retired hurt and as the next man 
in advanced to the wicket the other 
batsman fainted at the sight of the 
blood. Number eleven  stoutly 
refused to take his place, remarking 
as he took off his pads that he 
would “ liefer take part in a prize- 
fight,” and so the innings came to 
a premature conclusion. There are 
other witnesses who give similar 
testimony. On the first occasion 
that V. A. Titchmarsh, a famous 
Hertfordshire cricketer, _ played 
against Collins he received his first 
ball on the knee, the second on the 
thigh, and was caught off his thumb 
off the third. Alas! in the second 
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innings history exactly repeated 
itself. ‘“‘ How do you like that sort 
of bowling, Titchmarsh ?” inquired 
a sympathetic friend. ‘Then at 
last he spoke with his tongue. “ Call 
him a bowler, indeed! I call him 
a great blooming wild-cat, as ought 
to be tied up with a chain and—” 


, (here he hurled the pads which he 


had taken off to the far end of the 
tent), “ never let loose!” ’ A Scot, 
who had suffered in his brief innings, 
gave a similar account at the end of 
the day to Collins himself. “ Ill no 


_ say that ye’re no a verra decent and 


ceevil-spoken baudy gin a man come 
to talk wi’ ye. But eh, man! when 
ye rin up tae the weecket your face 
was just deevilish.” 

It was true enough that Collins 


’ was always ready to give as well as 


to receive hard knocks. That was 
all part of the educative value of 
games in which he stoutly believed. 


, Once and once only was he offered 


an act of indulgence. He thus 
describes the incident. ‘In my last 


‘ season a young bowler, rather on 


the fast side, finding himself con- 
fronted by an old man, whom he 


, possibly confused with his own 


great-grandfather, out of pure kind- 
ness of heart not only sent down a 
comparatively slow half-volley, but 
proceeded to follow the ball up.’ 
The sequel can be guessed. ‘ Late 
in the evening I heard to my intense 
delight that the bowler had spoken 
of me as a “ dangerous old beast— 


, Spiteful too,” the latter epithet being 
Clearly an afterthought, suggested by 


the recollection that I had filled up 
the tale of my iniquities by first 
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hitting him on the knee and then 
bowling him. That was my last 
really happy day. In my memoria 
technica, “‘ dangerous and spiteful ” 
represents fifty-five runs in less than 
half-an-hour, and five out of the 
first six wickets.’ How many players 
who have lingered perhaps a little 
too long on the active list must feel 
sympathy with the account of that 
‘last really happy day.’ Besides 
being a good—perhaps almost a 
great—bowler, Collins was a formid- 
able offensive batsman, who, in his 
long career, must have hit as many 
sixes as any other cricketer before 
or since. He hated dilatory methods, 
or caution of any kind. A. J. Webbe, 
writing in ‘ The Times’ of his ‘ old 
friend Colenso,’ found his rightful 
epitaph. ‘ He always hated a draw.’ 

In the cricket which he loved 
above all other things—country house 
and village and club and military 
cricket—he was for some twenty 
years supreme, but how good a 
cricketer was he? A. J. Webbe, 
that doyen of Oxford and Middlesex 
cricket, expressed the view that 
Collins’s failure to get a blue at 
Oxford was inexplicable, unless 
indeed he was omitted from the side 
because he was a member of what 
was then an unfashionable College. 
Webbe goes on to express bitter 
regret that Langley was just outside 
the Middlesex boundary, and that 
consequently there are few appear- 
ances in first-class cricket to record. 
But how notable those few appear- 
ances were! In 1886 Collins played 
at Scarborough against the Australians 
and, going in last, made 56 not out, 
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‘scoring, I believe,’ adds Webbe, 
‘from every ball he received.’ In 
bowling he was less successful, but 
he clearly troubled the Australians, 
for in their first innings of 231 he 
bowled 33 overs of which 21 were 
maidens, without getting a wicket. 
Did he perhaps help more than the 
record suggests? ‘ Bonnor—retired 
hurt 46’ is a suggestive entry for a 
match in which Collins was among 
the opposition. Two years later he 
had his revenge. In 1888, when he 
was over forty, he played again 
against the Australians for Oxford 
Past and Present at Leyton and 
took six wickets for 35 runs in the 
first innings. That reads more like 
fiction than the sober fact which it is. 

It is tempting to linger too long 
over Collins’s own exploits in the 
cricket-field; to recount many of 
the anecdotes of his cricket life; 
to tell again of his prodigious innings 
in 1874 at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
when he scored 338 not out on a 
ground where there were no 
boundaries. But this temptation 
must be resisted or the picture of 
the man will get out of focus. If, 
as I think, he truly represented the 
‘gentlemen’ of his period it was 
because he touched life at many 
points, and because he kept a true 
balance among his interests. To 
see the whole picture and truly to 
appreciate his character it is necessary 
to study his writings—for in them 
he expressed both himself and the 
spirit of his life and times. By 
reason of his writings he was not 
only a representative but an inter- 
preter of his class and of the age in 
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which he lived. The books tell us | 
much; the articles in ‘Maga’— | 
coveiing a span of twenty years— | 
tell us much more. Let us consider | 
them. 
The style seems to change—and 

improve—as the years pass, but the 
essentials do not. There is hardly 
an article without an appropriate, 
though often hackneyed, classical 
quotation; there is seldom one in 
which there is not at least a suggestion 
of that type of vigorous or even 
muscular Christianity which per- 


meated his life ; there is none which . 
does not contain the expression of | 
some firmly-held opinion, or of | 
some forthright criticism, strongly , 


and often pungently expressed. Who, 
nowadays, speaking of an English 
selection committee of the previous 
season would dare to say (as Collins 
said in 1910) that they had blundered 
by selecting ‘ a comparatively elderly 
and essentially valetudinarian crick- 
eter to captain the English side for 
the season,’ a player who was ‘ rather 
deteriorating than wholly passé. 


But granted that the essentials of | 


his writing did not change, the 
style did. 
if it may be said without offence, 
too much the schoolmaster talking 
to the boys. The word ‘ we’ appears 


too often and carries too much | 


weight. ‘A passage from Homer, 
dullard though we are, we acknow- 


ledge to us is more full of poetical | 


fire than anything ever written in 
our own language.’ Probably he 


realised this himself—so, at least an { 


early article on Preparatory Schools 


would suggest. ‘Nearly all school- , 
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masters are essentially didactic—a 
preparatory schoolmaster is super- 
latively so.’ He ‘ lays down the law 
to impress the doctrine of personal 
infallibility, and gradually becomes a 
convert to his own creed.’ “ Must! 
my dear,” once said an old lady to 
a niece she was bringing up. “‘ Must 
is only meant to be used by the 
Queen and your two aunts.” I 
think Collins used ‘must’ a good 
deal himself. Yet the tenor of the 
whole of this article would find 
agreement among many education- 
alists today, and excite opposition 
from many others. ‘In short our 
opinion is that the master does too 
much teaching, and the boys too 
little learning.’ The same criticism 
is valid both in and out of school ; 
the master’s presence is so constant 
‘that the boy fails to attain any 
spirit of independence.’ His con- 
clusion is clear. ‘A preparatory 
school should be a nursery for 
hardening young cuttings, not a 
hot-house to force exotic plants.’ 

His views on schools and school 
life, if often conventional, are always 
worthy of attention. He can state 
dogmatically that ‘ Religious instruc- 
tion in some form should be the 
earliest lesson of each day,’ yet he 
would not support the imposition 
of compulsory chapel, and it is 
noteworthy that, discussing the choice 
of a public school in 1904, he finds 
words of commendation for that 
school which gave science the largest 
place in its curriculum at that time. 
Nor, though fanatically devoted 
to games and impressed by their 
value in the building of character, 
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did he hesitate to condemn the 
‘games master’ and the exagger- 
ated importance of success in games. 
Professionalism he resented. ‘ Not 
by such arts as these has the greatest 
Empire the world has ever known 
been built up. Let us remember 
while there is yet time that an 
Empire almost as great tottered to 
its fall when the citizens of the 
mother-city grew too serious over 
their amusements. Never was 
England more formidable in the eyes 
of Europe than when she was 
Puritan; and that was an ascetic 
Rome whose legions bore down all 
opposition.” The history may be 
suspect, but the sentiment is im- 
peccable. 

The articles on the country and 
on country life and rural pursuits 
are perhaps, of all Collins’s writing, 
those which give the most undiluted 
pleasure. They deal with amateur 
farming, with dogs and animals and 
birds of all sorts, with village cricket 
and shooting, and, above all, with 
country characters. Of course it is 
an idealised picture—the picture of 
a semi-feudal society. The squire 
may be bluff and overbearing, but 
he is always generous to a fault; 
the parson is the incarnation of the 
Christian virtues ; the gardeners and 
the gamekeepers and the farmhands 
have all the traditional virtues and 
few of the vices usually associated 
with those who live on the land. 
Even the poachers are men and 
brothers. Yet is it an authentic 
picture, even if it is one-sided ; 
for Collins, as it seems to me, never 
fails to create the atmosphere which 
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he needs for his stories. Here is ‘ the 
Parson’s man,’ who had quarrelled 
with a neighbouring farmer over the 
proper treatment of pigs, giving 
advice to Collins who was the 
parson’s son. ‘ “ Well, then, that’s 
just where Farmer *Iggs is wrong. 
He doesn’t feed his’n proper. I 
counts as his pigs is allers a lying 
down when they had ought to be 
eggsasising of themselves. Them 
that is mullocked up wi’ fat ’Il never 
do no good in this world, no, nor 
yet—” after a brief and impressive 
pause—“in the world to come.”’ 
Then comes the advice. ‘“ And 
cos why?... cos they is allers 
a thinking of their bellies instead of 
their souls. Just you mark that, 
Master George, and see as you 
don’t get mullocked wi’ fat, same 
as they pigs.’’ The country 
characters are, no doubt, sometimes 
overdrawn, yet they carry conviction 
just in the same way as those immortal 
friends of W. W. Jacobs’s night- 
watchmen do; we know that their 
acts and behaviour, their plots and 
their foibles are exaggerated un- 
naturally, and yet they are real to us. 
Much the same is true of Collins’s 
characters; ‘The Wise Woman of 
our parish ’ or ‘ Omar the Policeman 
of Beyrout’ are as good personal 
sketches as can be found in any 
collection of ‘ characters.’ 

The two Oxford novels published 
in 1899 and 1900 belong to a different 
category. They are not great novels ; 
perhaps they are not even good 
novels, and yet they have a strange 
attraction. And why? Any com- 
petent critic would note at once that 
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| 






there is no plot to speak of; that | hun 


they are full of what a modern would 
describe as Victorian sentimentality ; 
that the women are too uniformly 
both good and charming; that the 
men are all chivalrous, generous, 
high-spirited and successful; Firsts 
and Blues abound, and there is 
always a rich store of wealth in the 
right hands to remove any temporary 
difficulty. Yet if Mr Somerset 
Maugham is right in saying that 
‘the aim of the writer of fiction is 
not to instruct, but to please,’ and 
that ‘a novel should be entertaining 

. . this is the essential quality,’ 
then surely these novels of Collins 
have a title to our regard. Their 
merit lies chiefly in this—that they 
re-create with great fidelity the 
Oxford of Collins’s time. In the 
first chapter of ‘The Don and the 
Undergraduate ’ we are plunged into 
a College meeting, held to discuss 
an outrage committed the night 
before when a statue was painted 
and defaced in the Quadrangle. 
Every character stands out fresh and 
deftly sketched—there is the ageing 
and clerical Dean who stigmatises 
the proceedings ‘ as another instance 
of the growing tendency to profanity 
that he had long noticed and deplored 
in the undergraduate world,’ but 
who, courteous old gentleman that 
he is, makes his amends later to the 
supposed culprit with the words 
** You will pardon an old man’s 
blindness” ’; there is again the 
young and brilliant scholar, a little 
suspect to his older colleagues, ruth- 
less and radical in his ideas, yet with 
more flair for the strangeness of 
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’ University—‘ “ Morris 


> life.’ 


+ cordially dissent. 


some mathematical pundit in the 
says this; 
Morris knows.” ’ But the books do 
not deal mainly with senior Common- 
rooms; they are concerned much 
more with undergraduates and under- 


| graduate life; the scenes are laid 
+ in College rooms, and on the river 


and in the Parks and at Vincent’s. 
Games play a great part in these 
books, for Collins believed that 
‘ Athleticism—in moderation always 
—is part and parcel of University 
He believed stoutly in the 
balance of interests and activities, 
and had small use for the man who 
cut himself off from athletic pursuits 
to study all day, or equally for the 
man who neglected his work to 


| spend all his time on games. A 
. man could use his brain effectively 
only for a limited period ; he ought 
| to have enough character to enjoy 


to the full the hours of relaxation. 


- Moreover, games and particularly 


cricket had great value in the forma- 


_ tion of character and were to be 


encouraged for that reason also. 
No one, however, was more strongly 
alive to the danger that games and 


. athletic pursuits might get out of 


balance with other things. 

Today there is a fashion, I think 
a passing fashion, to minimise and 
even to decry the educative value 
, of games ; from that view I do most 
There is also a 


fashion to minimise the value to the 
\ character of the individual of some 
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| human behaviour than all the rest ; 
there is the inarticulate mathema- 
> tician who, unable to voice his own 
( views, falls back always on quoting 
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happy and tolerably care-free years 
in early life. But what a foundation 
do such years make! Character 
develops, confidence comes, wisdom 
grows, more easily, I think, in the 
case of the man who has other 
interests than the immediate ones 
of his own special work or study. 
Surely John Masefield was not 
wrong when he wrote the last lines 
of ‘ Biography.’ 
‘ Best trust the happy moments. What 
they gave 
Makes man less fearful of the certain 
grave, 
And gives his work compassion and 
new eyes. 
The days that make us happy make us 
wise. 
Once again I have been guilty of 
self-intrusion, yet how could it be 
otherwise? It is hazardous, as I 
well know, for a biographer to stray 
—as he too easily does—into auto- 
biography. He forfeits the sympathy 
of the reader for himself and—a 
much greater loss—he forfeits the 
sympathy of his reader for the 
subject of his writing. Yet how 
else can I write about these books 
except personally, for to me Collins’s 
two Oxford novels are the best of 
all Oxford books. That is a bold 
claim, but I cannot bring myself 
to excise it, for it is a fair 
statement of truth. I read them first 
when I was about fifteen or sixteen ; 
I have re-read them often and always 
with the same familiar thrill of 
enjoyment. They represented to 
me at first reading a picture of the 
promised land. Somehow, by hook 
or by crook, I had to find my way 
to Oxford; I had to experience the 
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life which Collins described; I had 
to become part of that world, peopled 
as it was with men whom I admired, 
and to which he had opened my 
eyes. Nor was there anti-climax or 
disappointment. The Oxford of the 
years immediately before the First 
War seemed to me just such a place 
as I had hoped for; where life was 
carefree yet strenuous ; where learn- 
ing and sport throve side by side; 
where ideas were freely discussed, 
fiercely yet without rancour ; where, 
above all, ‘ differing in nothing except 
in opinion’ we formed those friend- 
ships which were to last a lifetime. 
Fortunate, indeed, those who came 
to Oxford in those halcyon years. 

How much unconscious plagiarism 
of Collins I have been guilty of I 
cannot tell; many ideas which we 
think of as our own can be traced 
back to an older source, and other 
ideas which we accept as gospel are, 
indeed, only ideas which were trans- 
mitted to us in youth, and which we 
never call in question. ‘I used to 
say, as a joke,’ writes Bertrand 
Russell, ‘that Moore’s philosophy 
had one fundamental premise, namely 
that everything he was told before 
the age of six must be true.’ In the 
age of which I am writing, when 
all was ordered and inevitable, I 
think that such blind belief went 
much further. Surely the prepar- 
atory schoolmaster was as infallible 
as the Pope. Few schoolboys at the 
turn of the century would question 
his omniscience or his authority ; 
he was a giant, but there were no 
feet of clay for him ! 


But I digress too much. Where | 
does the merit of Collins’s writing 


lie? To that there is, I believe, | 


only one answer. Everything that 
he wrote gave pleasure, and that 


for one reason. It was not just that > 


he wrote only about things which he 
thoroughly understood, but also that 
he wrote only about things which 


he greatly loved. Clever men, and | 


especially clever young men, can 
criticise and decry with pungency 
and wit and all the other destructive 
weapons of speech, but informed 
appreciation is much more difficult. 


* Praise your favourite author ’ is for ( 


me the best question in a general 


paper. How many of the critics who | 


do so easily decry could praise with 
understanding and perception? 


Collins could, and to read him is to / 


share in whole-hearted enjoyment of 
those things which he loved. 

The end of his life, spent in the 
country, must have been happy. 
He would watch village cricket and 
comment with approval on the fact 


that such matches hardly ever ended | 


in a draw. He died early in 1932. 
His Will is memorable. Everything 


was left to his only daughter, who | 


was married, and to her children, if 
any ; but ‘in the event of the death 
of my daughter without issue I 


direct that my Residuary Estate , 


shall be disposed of by my Trustees 
as follows: . . 


of the Free Foresters Cricket Club 
or their nominees for the estab- 


lishment of scholarships of two ; 
hundred pounds a year tenable for 


. they shall pay or | 
transfer the whole to the Committee | 
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, into consideration. .. .’ 


four years at the University of 
Oxford. Every fourth scholarship 


\ shall be given if there is a suitable 


candidate to a boy educated at 
Radley College. No examination 
shall be necessary to qualify for these 
scholarships but they shall be given 
to sons of members of the Free 


. Foresters Cricket Club of good 


character and of sufficient education 
to enable them to take their degrees 
in due course, and in making the 
award the additional qualification of 
being a good cricketer shall be taken 
Collins’s 
daughter died without issue a few 


. years after her father, and the Free 
‘Foresters C.C. received his noble 


benefaction. Quite clearly he was 
seeking to find a way to give many 
others the same pleasures and happi- 
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perhaps he was more successful than 
many or most benefactors. 

I must end, a little sadly, where 
I began. In June 1956 the Free 
Foresters C.C. held its centenary 
dinner. 678 cricketers, of whom 
514 were members of the Club, and 
164 guests, dined together. Has a 
greater concourse of amateurs ever 
come together? I doubt it. Of 
necessity there were many speeches 
—good and less good, short and 
long, humorous and serious. I 
cannot remember them, but I do re- 
member a murmur from an ex-Cap- 
tain of England at the end of the even- 
ing. “No one has said anything 
about Colenso.” It was true. The 


name of W. E. W. Collins was not 
mentioned. Alas! How short, how 
painfully short, is human memory; 
how transient is reputation ! 








HAMADRYADS? NONSENSE! 


BY E. V. W. 


THE reason I am alive to write this 
story is that Providence was working 
overtime, on that day of Malayan 
drought, and kept a very sharp eye 
on this particular fool. 

Most of our letters from home, 
where an excess of sunshine seemed 
to be causing almost as many grouses 
as a normal English summer, made 
us laugh rather sardonically; for 
although drought is bad in any 
climate, in a country whose usual 
rainfall is among the highest in the 
world it can make life very uncom- 
fortable indeed. The bulk of the 
Malayan peoples were accustomed 
to a perpetual and abundant water 
supply and saw no point in turning 
off a tap when it was easier to leave 
the thing running; but now there 
had been no measurable rainfall for 
over two months, standpipes in 
streets and kKampongs were dry, 
and water was rationed to one hour 
in twenty-four. With nothing to 
wash it away, garbage lay thick in 
the monsoon drains; outbreaks of 
fire among the close-packed shop- 
houses of the bazaars were a constant 
threat, as were epidemics ; and the 
snakes came out in numbers, search- 
ing desperately for moisture. 

It was a snake that nearly put 
paid to my account, and, when I had 


got over the first breathless surge of . 
thankfulness, I found myself deeply 

insulted ; for I rather like snakes, | 
and feel none of the horror and 
revulsion they seem to inspire in 
most people. It may be that I am 
influenced by the memory of the 
cobra which, long years ago, was 


SseBPaB ra” 


the Guardian Spirit? of our Lahore | 


bungalow. He was old and friendly 
and gentle, and lived unmolested 
and unmolesting in an old fir-tree, 
receiving a daily saucer of milk from | 
the servants, and sunning himself | 
in the flower-beds when the mood 
took him. I don’t say I’d keep a 


cobra in a basket under my bed, ° 


but I'd far sooner meet one than 
most spiders, and to be routed by a 


hamadryad was a severe blow to my | 


amour-propre. 
Of the hundred-and-twelve or so 


species of land snakes in Malaya, | 


only a handful—sixteen—are veno- 
mous, and very few of those are lethal 
to man; for most of them have 


mouths which are too small to bite | 


the average toe or finger. I knew 
the hamadryad was completely 
deadly, but I did not believe the 
stories of its speed and savagery. 
Ah, well. 

A live snake is fascinating to 


handle, dry and crisp and warm; | 
1 ‘Bungalow Battleground,’ ‘ Maga,’ August 1950. 
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and the infinite diversity of colour, 
the intricate patterns, which hardly 
vary within a species, these are 
things to marvel at. Also, to return 
to more mundane matters, snakes 
are the best getters-rid-of-unwanted- 
company that I have yet found. 

I proved this on my way out to 
join my husband C. in Malaya, when, 
being the only one among them who 
knew Colombo, I agreed to bear-lead 
a dozen or so fellow-passengers 
during our time in port. As it 
happened, I was feeling thoroughly 
anti-social that day, and by the time 
we arrived at Mount Lavinia for tea 
and a bathe, the need for solitude 
was so great that I was prepared to 
go to practically any lengths to get 
tid of them. But the action that 
finally achieved this was completely 
unpremeditated. 

We were sitting under the palm- 
trees, waiting for tea, when a snake- 
charmer came and squatted among 
us. After his cobras had done their 
act he held them out for inspection, 
and without at all anticipating the 
results of what I was doing—after 
all, their fangs were drawn—I took 
two of them from him. The bigger 
one was especially confiding and it 
occurred to me that I was being a 
bit selfish in hogging all the pleasure. 

“Here,” I said, holding it out 
to my nearest neighbour; “ you 
take him.” And I found I was 
talking to a ring of empty chairs. 

And there’s another thing—C., 
who is tolerantly amused by my 
terror of spiders, flying, suffocation 
and so on, shares the universal 


} terror of snakes, a fact which fills 
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me with a caddish and highly enjoy- 
able sense of one-upmanship. I 
have seen him vacate a chair and 
touch the floor for the first time a 
good twelve feet away when a 
perfectly harmless cat-snake took 
a peek at him from the beams of 
the verandah roof. It was knocked 
down and killed, of course, like so 
many others, for we had a standing 
rule that all snakes were to be killed 
on sight. This was a_ sensible 
precaution, since there were several 
small children in the servants’ 
quarters, and one couldn’t afford 
the time to work out whether the 
thing was venomous or not before 
dispatching it. But I regretted the 
necessity ; for quite a number of 
innocuous snakes wear skins almost 
identical in colour and marking to 
those of their more dangerous 
brethren. 

One snake, however, did escape 
destruction, partly because no one 
had any very constructive idea on 
how to kill it, but mainly because it 
was Our Python. Judging by its 
colour and size—it was dark brown, 
portly and a good six yards long— 
it was fairly old. It lived somewhere 
in the servants’ chicken-run and 
caused me a good deal of unease, 
because although they swore it 
never killed their live-stock but 
performed a public service by living 
on rats—which I doubted—I had 
a sneaking suspicion that it was 
doing very nicely on our neighbours’ 
hens. Also, some of the servants’ 
children were very small and seemed 
just about the right size for a tasty 
snack. But any suggestions about 
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trying to get rid of it were greeted 
with horror, which in itself was 
odd; for cobra meat is looked on 
as something of a delicacy and 
fetches a good price. I began to 
wonder whether we hadn’t got 
another Guardian Spirit on our 
hands, 

However, the only certain damage 
it caused was when it showed itself 
to an itinerant pedlar and frightened 
the wretched man so badly that he 
fell into a monsoon-drain and broke 
his leg. This, to the Chinese way 
of thinking, was the funniest thing 
ever ; Cookie, Ah Foo, Chin Cheun, 
Sieuw Li, Wash Amah and C.’s 
orderly all burst in on me in such 
gales of laughter that by the time 
I'd sorted out what had happened 
the ambulance had already collected 
the casualty and borne it away. 
C. and I passed many an appre- 
hensive day awaiting a summons 
for culpable negligence, but we 
heard no more. Presumably the 
victim took Damage by Python as 
an occupational hazard. 

As the drought progressed, con- 
versation at cocktail- and dinner- 
parties tended more and more to 
cover only two subjects—the lack of 
water and the superabundance of 
snakes. Everybody had at least one 
really rousing snake story; our 
neighbours to the east, for instance, 
found a family of cobras—Mum, 
Dad and (depending on the time of 
day) anything from five to eighteen 
Little Ones—cosily established in 
the pot-plants on their verandah, 
while those to the west had a cat 
which, they insisted, brought live 
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and extremely angry banded kraits 
into the house every night. And 
from Kedah came a splendidly 
dramatic account of a hamadryad 
that was reported, variously, to have 
routed a jungle patrol, tree’d the 
Brigade Commander, and chased a 
sentry half across the State. 

I paid very little attention to all 
this, the hamadryad story in par- 
ticular striking me as pure ‘Boy’s | 
Own Paper.’ 7 

“* Hamadryads ?” said I, blissful 
in my ignorance. “ Nonsense! They 
had one on the Singapore golf- | 
course for years before they dis- | 
covered it, and when they did it 
was captured by the tail. Docile 
as lambs,” I said. “‘ You’re thinking , 
of black mambas.” 


The fact is, I was living in a 
dream-world of my own. ) 
Ever since the day two years 
before when, on tour with C., I had (| 

met a slow loris in the house of one 
of his battalion commanders in 
Tapah, I had yearned to have one | 
as a pet; yearned passionately but 
yearned in vain. C. would have | 
none of it, the fact that a slow loris | 
is a protected animal and difficult 
to obtain being among the least of 
his objections. 

Now, although I saw the strength 
of C.’s arguments, my dream per- 
sisted, until, as the drought entered 
its tenth week, it became first a 
possibility, then as good as a certainty, 
although I knew it would be of short , 
duration. Some friends, transferred © 
from the north, had been living for 
the past few days in an hotel, until | 


| 
| 











they could get into their quarter, 
and with them had come a slow 
loris. The hotel manager, with 
views even stronger than C.’s on 
wild animals as domestic pets, had 
issued an ultimatum, and Cynthia 
was faced with the problem of finding 
a home for the creature for a couple 
of weeks. I thought about it for 
a further twelve hours, then rang 
her up, knowing they were dining 
with us that night. Between us we 
hatched as pretty a piece of Machia- 
vellianism as it has ever been my 
good luck to instigate. 

She arrived looking thoroughly 
woebegone—being a natural ash- 
blonde and very fair skinned, she 
can achieve a superb Little-Orphan- 
Annie air by simply underdoing 
the make-up—and moped over her 
gin so realistically that a blind moron 
must have noticed it. C., who is 
neither, and who had, moreover, a soft 
spot for her, played straight into our 
hands by asking if she felt all right. 

Her grey eyes misting, Cynthia 
replied that she was perfectly well 
in herself, it was just the thought of 
having poor little Rapid put down 
tomorrow if they couldn’t find a 
home for him. 

“ Rapid ? ” said Charles. 

“M’m. He’s our slow loris. The 
hotel won’t let us keep him, not 
even for a fortnight, and I don’t 
know what to do. It’s breaking the 
children’s hearts.” 

C. had visibly flinched at the 
mention of the dread name, but he 
said manfully, “What awfully bad 
luck. Can we do anything?” I 
could see him mentally dividing the 
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two spare rooms between Cynthia, 
Mike, five children and an amah, 
and realising that were the thing 
mathematically possible, which it 
wasn’t, we should be saddled with 
the loris as well. The obvious 
conclusion, to which, inexorably, 
he was being driven, was that a slow 
loris by itself was bad, but a slow 
loris plus five high-spirited children 
and a doting amah was infinitely 
worse. It was time for me to play 
my cards. 

“It’s no good batting your eye- 
lashes at C.,” I told Cynthia, leading 
trumps and knowing I held the 
ace-king. “He wouldn’t think of 
housing Rapid for a day, let alone 
a fortnight, not even for you.” 

“Well, I don’t know——” said 
my poor, trapped husband. 

“No, darling,” I chipped in 
quickly, “it’s out of the question. 
I doubt if you'll find anyone in 
K.L. to take him,” I explained to 
Cynthia. “We're all much too 
busy. But I daresay I can find him 
a home in Port Dickson. Give me 
till noon tomorrow and I'll see what 
I can do.” 

“Oh, please, I wasn’t hinting,” 
said Cynthia, synthetically distressed. 

“Of course you weren't,” I 
agreed. “I do sympathise, though. 
He’s such a charming person.” Oh, 
a very dutiful wife I was that night. 

C. was cornered and he knew it. 
My longing for a loris and the 
seeming churlishness of refusing one 
sanctuary for a mere fourteen days 
combined in his defeat. His darkling 
glance at me acknowledged this. 

“Well,” he said to Cynthia, 
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“Ellen seems determined to have 
the thing, whatever she may say. 
Bring it round in the morning.” 

“* Good-bye, sir,” said Mike, later 
that evening. “ And thank you for 
helping out with Rapid.” 

“ Think nothing of it,” said C., 
airily. “Your confidential report 
has yet to be written.” 

“O lord.” Mike looked harassed 
and searched his brain for something 
that might soften his General’s 
heart. ‘“ By the way, sir,” he said 
earnestly, “when he bites you, 
don’t snatch your finger away or 
you'll get hurt. Just keep still and 
he'll get round to letting go eventu- 
ally.” 

“* When,’ you notice, not ‘ if,” 
said C. acidly, once we were alone. 

“* * Eventually,’ ” he added. 

At ten o’clock next morning Rapid 
arrived. 

“TI should keep him in your 
bathroom at night,” Cynthia advised, 
handing over his basket and diet- 
sheet. ‘“‘ He gets really very active 
after dark and the pipes keep him 
amused for hours. Oh, and watch 
him when it looks as if his teeth are 
chattering, it’s a sign he’s going to 
bite. Good-bye, my poppet,” she 
crooned to Rapid and drove blithely 
away. 

“Cynthia! Wait!” I called, but 
she was out of earshot. Most of 
my unasked questions were answered 
within the next two hours anyhow : 
he was not (a) house-trained, (6) in 
favour of air conditioning, (c) amen- 
able to cuddling, (d) nocturnal by 
any stretch of the imagination, (e) 
slow. Indeed and indeed he was 
not slow. By the end of the first 
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sixty minutes he had tossed off his 
blanket and was trundling round 
the spare bathroom at a very fair 


speed, his silly little pink hands | 
skidding on the tiled floor and his | 
oddly unfinished rump—the breed | 


is tail-less—quivering with indig- 


nation. Then he found a pipe he | 
could scale and went to roost atop 


the lavatory cistern, from where he 
chittered 
miniscule rage. 

After a day or so he began to 
accept me and I was able to examine 
him more closely. He was about 
the size of a cat, a pale silvery brown 
in colour, with a triangular face and 
small round ears. His large, circular 
eyes were ringed with dark-brown 


patches, and a brown streak ran | 
He had long, | 


along his spine. 
narrow, pink hands and feet—four 


hands, really—with well-formed, | 


prehensile thumbs and infinitesimal 
square nails on all but the middle 


fingers, which were clawed. His | 


teeth, especially the eye-teeth, were 


long and needle sharp, and he had | 


what seemed to be a small second 
tongue below the real one. 


and young leaves, insects and wild 
honey and the eggs of unwary birds ; 
in captivity he had to make do with 


fruit, tinned honey (which he only | 


liked if given him in a plastic egg- 
cup that fitted nicely into his grip) 
and what insects he could catch. 

As a household pet he was not an 
overall success. Although his coat 
was dense and woolly, giving him 
the appearance of a cuddly toy, this 
entirely belied his real nature. On 
the other hand, he was determinedly 


soundlessly at me in 


In the 
jungle he would have lived on buds _ , 
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sociable and, once he had discovered 
the whereabouts of the drawing- 
‘ room, used every low trick to join 
| ys there. He would lurk just inside 
_ the bathroom door, so that when 
' it was opened he could slither out, 

cross the bedroom carpet with his 
' queer, shuffling, lolloping gait, reach 
the head of the stairs at a hand 
canter and take them precipitately 
Oh, never 
' believe a slow loris is slow when 
it suits him not to be. 

Once he reached the drawing-room 
he would make straight for his 
favourite standard lamp, shin up it, 
haul himself on to the rim of the 
shade and from there swarm up the 
cord of the chik on the french win- 
dows. This led him to a pair of 
short, hinged wooden arms, one on 
either side of the lintel and serving no 
| known purpose, but obviously, from 
Rapid’s point of view, put there 
expressly for a loris. Clutching one 
| of these bars with all four hands, 
_ he would then hang upside-down, 
( swaying gently in whatever breeze 
there was, and watching us over his 
shoulder with dreamy, contemptuous 
eyes. If offered a piece of fruit he 
would consider if for minutes on 
end, then reach down a languid 
hand and take it, swinging by the 
| other three arms for anything up to 
| half an hour before he could bring 
himself to raise the fourth and 
inspect his prize. 

All this was a splendid and 
_ enchanting parlour trick, but it had 
its drawbacks, not the least of which 
were his methods of self-defence 
when bedtime came; the first was 
) his lack of house-training and the 
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second was biting and he was 
inhibited about neither. By the end 
of the first week C. was regretting 
his charitable instincts in terms 
which nobody could mistake and, 
although I would on no account 
have admitted it, by the end of the 
second I was in passionate agreement. 

On Rapid’s last evening we were 
relaxing in the drawing-room until 
it was time to leave for a dinner- 
party with C., who shared the 
loris’s love for that particular lamp, 
in his usual chair beside it. Rapid 
was suspended from the nearer bar 
and C., in anticipation of his first 
line of resistance and knowing that 
his owners were due to fetch him 
at any moment, had opened a large 
golf-umbrella and was huddled, 
tongue in cheek, beneath it. 

Mike, ushered in by Ah Foo, 
said sunnily, “ Evening, sir. Even- 
ing, Ellen. I’m afraid Cynthia’s 
stil involved with carpets and 
furniture, so I’ve come alone. Is 
Rap ...?” He broke off in mid- 
sentence, suddenly aware that C.’s 
behaviour was eccentric, even for 
a General. ‘“ Have you—I mean, is 
the ceiling leaking, sir ?” 

“ It is not,” said C. grimly. 

“Oh. I thought perhaps—I mean, 
the umbrella and all that—” Mike 
rolled his eyes at me for help and 
got none. “ Well, sir, I'd better 
be getting along. If I might just 
collect Rapid? Is he—I mean, can 
I—I mean, is he here ?” 

“* Up the pole,” said C. briefly. 

And you’re not, I suppose, said 
Mike’s expression. 

“* Certainly not,” said C., answer- 
ing it. 
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I choked over my drink and 
pointed dumbly to where the loris 
hung, watching the whole show with 
intelligent appreciation. 

“Oh,” said Mike, relieved. He 
reached up for Rapid, who promptly 
repulsed him. “O lord, you little 
b-blighter. Come here, will you ?” 

Rapid bit him. 

“ Don’t snatch your finger away,” 
advised C. nastily. “He'll get 
around to letting go—eventually. 
When I think of the numbers of 
times Ellen or I have been within 
an ace of arriving at a party with a 
loris on one thumb, I wonder at my 
forbearance, I do really. Timmy—” 
—this to his A.D.C. who had come in 
to say the car was waiting—“‘ Timmy, 
give this misguided officer a drink, 
a mackintosh and a pair of thick 
gloves, in that order, and see that 
that pestilential animal is out of 
here by the time we get home or 
you'll both be back in the jungle 
tomorrow.” 

“ Sir,” 
broadly. 

But on our return, Rapid was 
once again in the bathroom and a 
note from Timmy explained that 
Cynthia had rung up to say one of 
the children had had an accident 
and Mike had gone rushing off to 
cope. 

“And immediately after break- 
fast,” said C. to me when his emotions 
were once more under control, 
“you'll take that ravening beast 
back yourself, or Pll put you on 
the next ’plane for England. And 
may heaven have you in its keeping,” 
he added, more prophetically than 
he knew. 


said Timmy, grinning 
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So, next morning, with Rapid | « Big 
firmly strapped into his basket on | Ther 
the back seat, I drove over to the ! Me 
married quarters. | whict 

As I was driving down a short, | ward: 
steep hill in H.Q., a sizable snake | 4. 5 
came out of the lalang on the right | 
of the road and crossed in front of | 
the car, disappearing into the deep » 
monsoon-drain on the left. I had just | = : 
overtaken Mat, a lame Malay boy | I 
who had worked in the garden in the pen asm 
days when we too lived in HQ  gwin 
and the Swing Sisters were out in | , on tl 
numbers. The Swing Sisters, mainly » by n 
Tamils, are members of the P.W.D. what 
labour force who go out in gangs \ \ watel 
cutting back the lalang grass when | th 
it gets too rampageous. They use a ! jp, p, 
kind of short-bladed scythe witha) 7 
straight-arm, rotary movement—up, quick 
over, swish, up, over, swish—walking | The 
slowly forwards as they do so, and | the, 
changing from one hand to the other 





and s 


swive 
to relieve the monotony. As always, / the 
there were several small children | }.¢,, 
with them, as well as a few pi-dogs. | ang 
I thought it would be as well to , thou 
warn them, just in case the snake | seco, 


was dangerous. Which is quite | thing 
funny, all things considered. ! chan 

It was at this point that Providence | 4. 
wrapped its wings round me; for! wa, 
did a thing I have never done before | igeg 
or since, and for no apparent reason. | 9 wa 
When I stopped on the left of the | the, 
road, I got out through the passenger | yt 
door and I left the door itself open. | line, 

“ Ular besar,” I said to Mat, | Rec 
using two of my few Malay words { | 
and rather proud of the fact. high 

“Big snake, mem?” said Mat, | uno 
whose English was a good deal © hia 
better than my Malay. 


en 





(| «oh, all right,” I said hufily. 
Rapid { «Big snake, then. In the drain. 
ket on There.” 

to the ; 


Mat took one look at the snake, 
| which was slithering downhill to- 
short, | wards the culvert where a T-road at 
snake | the bottom met the one we were on, 
e right | and started yelling something at the 
‘ont of | ful] pitch of his voice. Another 
. deep ’ Malay, on the T-road, jumped on 
ad just | to the parapet of the culvert and 
y boy : started yelling too. He was carrying 
in the | a small hatchet, I remember. The 
| MN | Swing Sisters began to converge 
out Mon the car. Everyone was shouting 
mainly ' by now, and still I didn’t take in 
.W.D. what it was all about, but stood 
Bangs \ watching, vaguely distressed because 
) When | I thought the snake was going to 
y use a ' be beheaded by the axe-merchant. 
with 4} Then things began happening far 
1t—UP; | quicker than I can write them down. 
walking | The snake, which had nearly reached 
30, and | the culvert about seventy yards ahead, 
e other \ swivelled round and came back up 
always, / the drain so fast that it was upon us 
hildren | before there was time to think— 
i-dogs. | and indeed, if I had a coherent 
well tO \ thought at all during that split 
> smake | second, it would have been that the 
/ quite | thing was frightened and would 
‘change its mind before it reached 
us. But it wasn’t frightened; it 
was furiously angry, and its one 
idea was to attack. Mat bellowed 
la warning and hit me violently across 
of the | the shoulders and the snake came up 
ssenger / out of the drain at me in a straight 
if open. line, like a steeplechaser rising to 
) Mat; | Becher’s. 
words { I rose too, very quickly and very 
high—I think I probably hold the 
d Mat, | unofficial record for the standing 
d deal high-jump—turning as I did so 


vidence 
; for! 
> before 
reason. 
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and landing just as the snake came 
down flat across the road, its head in 
the grass on the far side of the road 
and its tail on the verge on ours. 
Quite a snake, in fact. It whipped 
round on the instant and came back, 
slamming up against the off fore 
wheel, recoiling and striking again 
and again. But Id got things 
worked out by now; I was in the 
passenger seat with the door shut 
and Mat, lame or not, was on the 
roof. There was a Swing Sister 
on the boot. Two others, paralysed 
with fear, were standing in the 
cropped lalang on the far side of the 
road. 

Forgetting what little Malay I 
ever knew and also that they would 
not understand Urdu, I yelled at 
them, “Hat jao! feldi jeldi!” 
and wound up the off-side window. 
I had just been forced into in- 
continent and passionate belief in 
the savagery of hamadryads and, 
having regard to this one’s undoubted 
athletic prowess, I was taking no 
chances. Nor was the snake. 
Balked of one prey, it performed a 
skid-turn of terrifying speed and 
went after the Tamils. But they 
had come out of their trance and 
were already high-tailing it for the 
nearest cover. I doubt if any women 
of any race have ever run so fast. 

And all this had taken inside of 
a minute. 

The Swing Sisters dived through 
the hedge of an adjacent bungalow 
and Mat started shouting again. 
I thought the hamadryad was coming 
back and knew I ought to be doing 
something constructive about it, but 
I was sick and shaken and incapable 
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of moving. The next thing I knew 
was Mat sliding down from the roof 
of the car and saying, “‘ She go for 
tree. She mummy with babies. 
I get her.” That did galvanise me 
into activity; for if she really were 
a female with young to defend, 
Mat wouldn’t stand a chance, even 
though the man with the chopper 
had come to join him. As an 
example of sheer, cold-blooded 
courage it was magnificent, but it 
was also suicidal. 

** Come out of it, you idiot men ! ” 
I roared, not myself prepared to 
put one foot outside the car. Re- 
luctantly, they came back. 

“ Mem will make report?” they 
asked. 

“ T certainly will, this very minute. 
You’d better come too.” But they 
came all over coy and wandered 
away up the hill, so I drove round 
to the office-blocks in search of C., 
who of course wasn’t there. 

My story was received with huge 
delight by various members of his 
staff, especially those on whose 
stories of hamadryads I had myself 
poured scorn. 

“What colour was it?” they 
demanded. “ How long? Did it 
have a hood? And if so, what sized 
hood? And where did you say it 
had holed up? In that tree at the 
T-junction? Oh, nonsense, Ellen. 
It’s a jolly good story, but——” 

“ All the same,” said I, “ I’ve 
been attacked by a hamadryad and 
it's in that tree. And somebody 
had better smoke it out.” 

“The trouble with you is, you 
were brought up on the ‘ Boy’s Own 
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Paper,’”’ they said, quoting me to 
myself. 

This may have been fair retri- | 
bution after my own previous ' 
scepticism, but, coming as it did! 
on top of a very real shock, it roused ! 
me to such a state of spluttering fury 
that I completely forgot the original 
purpose of my visit to H.Q. and; UN 
when I got home, Rapid was busily ' aire 


engaged in biting his way out of his | you 
basket, still on the back seat of the, my 
car. sion 

I waited till after lunch, then] mar 
set out with him once more. When, pre' 
I reached H.Q. I found the whole | disa 
place enveloped in clouds of smoke, _yacl 


fire-engines everywhere and a general | like 
state of panic. The scene of the that 
morning’s adventure was ablaze from) sum 
end to end. ) say, 

“ Smoking out my hamadryad| ther 
after all?” I asked one of my| and 
erstwhile mockers, never for one! Casi 
instant expecting it to be true. it 

“Yes, by God,” he said vehe-/ pro 
mently. “I met one of the offspring | uns 
outside my office at lunch-time and | flew 
it chased me the length of the\ app 
verandah.” A 

“That,” I said, smugly and | aut 
unfairly, “will teach you to make / of | 
fun of Senior Officers’ wives,” and you 
was about to drive on when C. 0! 
burst out of the smoke-screen. Wis 

“Now look what you’ve done,” | 4 ¢ 
he hissed at me. ‘“ Just because you | for 
would have that blasted loris in the; © 
house, the whole damned place is | 4 | 
going up in flames. . . .” | sim 

I wonder why men are always | sma 
supposed to be more logical than | holi 
women ? | not 
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me to 


retri- 
revious } 
it did | 
roused 
ng fury 
riginal 
). and; UNLESS you happen to be a million- 
; busily} aire and own a yacht, I don’t suppose 
t of his| you have much occasion to employ 
of the! my friend Tom. Tom is a profes- 
sional seaman, and among the various 
then | maritime activities by which he 
When ; prevents his emaciated frame from 
> whole disappearing altogether, he runs a 
‘smoke, yacht-delivery service. It works 
| general | like this. Suppose for a moment 
of the that you are a millionaire, and your 
ze from’ summer cruise took you to, let’s 
say, Deauville. While you were 
madryad |} there, sunning yourself on the plage 
of my and doing untold damage to the 
for one! casino bank, you abruptly decided 
e. it was time you diversified your 
d vehe-/ products, or took over a couple of 
offspring unsuspecting companies. So you 
ime and| flew home, leaving your well- 
of the \ appointed yacht where she was. 
Affairs detained you. Now the 
ply and| autumn gales are brewing, the call 
to make | of the expiring grouse is sweet in 
es,” and your ears, and the yard is waiting 
when C. to lay the boat up. If you are a 
n. wise and knowledgeable millionaire— 
= done,” | 88 of course you are—you will send 
ause you | for my friend Tom. 
is in the; Or, of course, you may not be 
place is'@ millionaire at all. You may 
| simply have fallen for that venerable 
e always | smack you saw when you were on 
ical than | holiday in Dun Laoghaire, and may 
| Rot have the time, or the skill, to 


- 
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bring her round to Shoreham your- 
self. So you send for Tom. 

By a long and complicated chain 
of causation, which I won’t go into, 
‘sending for Tom’ usually involves 
sending for me; for I am Tom’s 
honorary, acting, unpaid cook-mate- 
deckhand. I go with him for a 
variety of reasons, but chiefly because 
I like it. He takes me chiefly, I 
think, because I can cook. 

He rang me up a few weeks ago. 
There was a fifty-foot cutter lying 
in Santander, and her owner wanted 
her brought home to be laid up for 
the winter. Was I on? I was. 
With unseemly joy I slung the play 
I was working on into the drawer, 
and away we went. 

For this trip—not much less than 
six hundred miles, a biggish boat, 
and the windy end of the year— 
Tom had summoned a couple of 
his other pals as well. One, Andrew, 
a dreamy, mad, oblique, bull-headed 
South African, normally spends his 
week-ends roaring about the Channel 
in some desperate great vessel of 
his own, frightening himself and 
his friends to death. The other lad, 
Jim, had never sailed anything 
bigger than a dinghy, or been 
farther afield than the Nab Tower ; 
but to balance this rather limited 
experience, he possessed immense 
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shoulders, an equable temperament, 
and the firmly practical approach 
to life of a man who works with 
his hands. By the time he saw 
England again, he had enlarged his 
experience of sailing considerably. 
So had we all. 

We went down by train. The 
Paris-Madrid night-express from the 
Gare d’Austerlitz, marching with 
great steady, iron strides the dreaming 
length of France—Orleans, Tours, 
Angouléme, Bordeaux: names be- 
tween naps, empty platforms glisten- 
ing, the rain slanting across the 
lights. Bayonne at dawn, full of 
sleeping soldiers, and with the smell 
of mountains in the clean cool air. 
And the smell of Gauloises too. 
And from Irun, the frontier, thirteen 
hours of rattling through the tunnels 
and in and out of the steep little 
valleys to San Sebastian, to Bilbao 
with its rust-red river, to—at last— 
Santander, at ten o’clock at night, 
and still raining. 

We found the Olive Pepper moored 
outboard of a nearly-completed little 
coaster in the yacht and fishing-boat 
harbour, the Puerto Chico. Access, 
as they say, was by means of a rope- 
ladder via the deck of an ancient 
naval motor-launch, so rusty that 
her guard-rails came away in my 
hand. But the Olive Pepper herself 
was fine, a hefty great Bermudan 
cutter in tip-top order. So far, so 
good. It is always a relief on these 


trips when one has actually inspected 
the craft one is going to deliver— 
we had a long way to go. 

Next morning we could see where 
our thirty-six hours’ journey had 
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landed us. It had stopped raining, 
the sun was shining, and as we | me 
scrambled over the bulwarks of the 

coaster, we found ourselves looking | 
out over a mile of brisk, blue, 
enclosed water to the mountains on | pyp 
the far side. For Santander lies on | gy 
the western shore of a wide fjord 


up : 
that cuts ten miles into the coast. | ya 
The town is a steep place of tall, } we 


grey, balconied houses, flattening out | dam 
to a broad esplanade. Here, among } ang 
the plane-trees and the statues of that 
heroes of long-forgotten revolutions | mak 
the entire population appeared to | fort 
spend the hours between five and | yoyg 
seven P.M. walking slowly up and wha 
down and, while we were there, \ go) | 
looking at us. Our generally raffish | x 
appearance, plus one full beard, | 5 , 
seemed to provoke more curiosity } Jang 
than it really deserved; and some- day, 
times I felt as though we were | had 
rather inefficiently engaged in| Sypr 
establishing an anarchist cell. Or now 
perhaps they merely thought we / paid 
were extras in the next great crypto- | with 
Biblical epic to be ‘ shot ’ on Spanish | peset 
soil. \ being 
After four days of terrible | gelic 
unintelligible dialogues and many | them 
miles on foot, the ship was approxi- ; yj, 
mately provisioned for a week's The 
voyage, and approximately full of giq 
fuel and water, and we set out for | whic] 
home. The welding-crew on the | How 
coaster watched us, making gloomy | ang 
faces, blowing out of puffed cheeks head: 
like the wind-gods in the corners of | smajj 
old maps, and shouting “ Mucho | stren, 
viente”” and ‘‘ Mal tiempo.” If theit | unim 
meaning had not been transparently | ojJckj 
clear, it would have become so whe? | and , 
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ining, | we pushed out of the harbour and 
iS We | met the entire fishing-fleet coming 
of the ' in, But even there we were still 


king | sheltered. It was three-quarters of 
blue, | an hour later, when we rounded 
ns On | Punta Maddalena, that we met the 
les on | fyll force of the wind. It had built 
fjord | yp a biggish sea and was blowing 
coast. | from exactly the direction in which 
f tall, ; we wanted to go; and we had a 
ng out | damp and energetic hour changing 
among ; and reefing sails before Tom decided 
1es of | that the progress we were likely to 
lutions | make was hardly worth the discom- 
ted to | fort involved—at that stage of the 
e and / voyage, anyway. I don’t know 
p and what the Spanish for ‘I told you 
there, \ so’ is; but the shrug, and the smile 
raffish | at once pitying and superior that 
go with it, are the same in any 
ariosity } Janguage. For the second time that 
, some- | day, the welding-crew on the coaster 
- Were | had made themselves understood. 
ed if | Surreptitiously our crew—augmented 
ll. Or | now by Desmond, the Olive Pepper’s 
ght we / paid skipper, who was to come back 
crypto- | with us—rustled up the last of their 
Spanish | pesetas for a final paella before 
\ being thrown back on to the really 
terrible | delicious meals I had in mind for 
| many | them. 
ipproxi- / Next morning we tried again. 
week's The wind had dropped a little and 
full of slid round from north to west, 
out for | which was much more to our purpose. 
on the | However, we were taking no chances, 
gloomy | and we left harbour under one 
1 cheeks headsail and the storm trysail, a 
ners Of | small sail of colossal weight and 
“* Mucho | strength, designed only for almost 
If theit | unimaginable emergencies. With 
sparently oilskins buttoned up to our necks 
so when | and sou’westers to hand, we poked 
; £ 
} 


our noses out into the Bay of Biscay 
once more. 

There was, we quickly discovered, 
a mainsail breeze, and the sea was 
as calm as a lake. Feeling mildly 
foolish, we stowed the storm trysail 
and hoisted the mainsail. The wind 
continued to moderate, and up went 
the number one jib. We unbuttoned 
our oilies and hung up our sou’- 
westers ; and steadily the magnificent 
jagged coastal skyline diminished 
astern of us. The sandwiches I had 
prudently cut before leaving harbour 
soon disappeared, and I set about 
doing some serious cooking. By 
nightfall we had covered thirty-five 
miles, the land was still a ragged 
line on the horizon, and the wind— 
the wind had died to an air. We 
started the engine. 

Perhaps the Bay was going to 
belie its reputation for ferocity. 
According to Tom, who had been 
across it thirty-odd times, its 
reputation was phoney anyway. 
Only once had he met really bad 
weather. But on that occasion, in 
an eight-thousand-ton merchant 
ship, they had been hove-to for 
three days. I had been through 
it once, from Bordeaux, in a very 
small merchantman, and it had been 
one of the roughest trips I can 
remember. We should see. 

Already we were beginning to 
settle down into the routine of 
passage-making—leisurely enough, 
with five of us to split the watch- 
keeping. Andrew fussed over the 
engine; Tom studied his charts 
and tidal streams and checked the 
D.F. set; Desmond put in a record 








number of hours in his bunk; I 
cooked the supper. Life was very 
pleasant. And yet, that evening, as 
I sat at the wheel, I looked at the 
streaky grey overcast and the greasy 
moon that peered through it every 
now and again, and my guess was 
that it wouldn’t be like this all the 
way to the Needles. 

The night was quiet enough; 
and by next morning there was 
enough of a wind to shut down the 
motor. All day we had good sailing 
under all plain sail, and by the 
evening Ushant was only a hundred 
and thirty miles ahead. The wind 
had freshened from the sou’west ; 
and before darkness fell, Tom, 
working on a well-tried principle, 
shortened sail for the night. We 
took in the jib first. Being set on the 
end of the bowsprit, it was an 
awkward sail to hand in the dark, 
especially if it was blowing. And 
we replaced the mainsail with the 
storm trysail. 

* Well,” we said complacently, 
“we'll be snug enough like this, 
come what may.” 

And so it looked. I think Andrew, 
accustomed to driving his own boat 
like a team of lathered horses through 
hell and high water, felt we were 
being over-cautious. But delivering 
yachts is a different occupation from 
racing them, or even sailing them 
for pleasure; and Olive Pepper’s 
owner wanted a whole boat, not a 
record passage. In the event, he 


nearly got the latter and nearly 
didn’t get the former ; 
coming to that. 

There was plenty of wind to drive 


but I’m 
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us along at five to six knots all night | there 
and in the morning it was blowing| hum 
hard enough for us to be quite; rises 
happy under the same rig. And; whet 
now, with the wind settled down in| that 
the sou’west, the seas were beginning} and 
to grow and lengthen out. Not all, 
but a good number, were breaking; were 
and as they broke, the rising gale; the 
whipped off their crests and sent/ the s 
them flying. It was, as trawlermen 
say, a ‘ bit scuffly,’ and steering was; show 
beginning to demand most of oats| 

attention. The odd curling sea | as th 
came aboard, flushing the decks,; keel. 
which didn’t matter, and sloshing, surge 
down through the skylights, which} Tc 
did, since quite soon there wasn’t) dogh 
a dry blanket, and very few dry| D.F. 
clothes, on board. Cooking, on a 
fixed stove with an inadequate rail was 
round the top, was like a third-rate 
music-hall act with the juggler the, mark 
worse for drink. Soup, made in the| the ir 
pressure-cooker lashed to the stove, , to st: 
hard-boiled eggs and bread and/ it sta 
honey were about all I could produce | runni 
and about all anyone wanted. Bully' we c 
beef, the sailor’s standby, had been! So. 
unobtainable in the supermercados| chose 
of Santander; and somehow the | and i 
‘brawn’ which I had bought as! the 
a substitute—all hoof, horn and unda 
bits of blood-vessel—looked even | It we 
worse in those damp and unsteady! wind, 
surroundings. a tin 

By the afternoon of that third | had 

day it was blowing a very respectable | It w 
gale. The strength of gales is| of it 
subject to almost as much exaggera- | the w 
tion as the size of an angler’s fish, ‘ all th 
and I don’t want to appear to, Th 
claim too much for this one. But | tight 


| 
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there is a point when that chilling 
hum of the wind in the rigging 
rises to something like a whine, and 
when the surface of the sea takes on 
that white-mottled, streaked look, 
and you can be fairly sure. Any 
doubts we had about the matter 
were resolved when, one by one, 
the clips that held the foresail to 
d sent/ the stay came adrift. Also the ship 
lermen| herself was becoming hard to control, 
ng was; showing a rather alarming tendency 
f one's | to shoot round, across wind and sea, 
ig sea| as the big waves swept under her 
decks,; keel. In between these dramatic 
loshing | surges she was fairly flying along. 
which} Tom put his head out of the 
wasn't) doghouse, where he had been getting 
sw dry) D.F. bearings. We were almost 
, ona abeam of Ushant, he said; and it 
ate rail} was time to get the foresail in. 
ird-rate)} Once round those islands, which 
ler the, mark the westernmost tip of France, 
2 in the, the immediate prospect of a lee-shore 
e stove,, to starboard was past: the gale, if 
ud and| it stayed in its present quarter, was 
produce, running straight up-Channel, and 
. Bully\ we could run with it. 
ad been! So, we lowered the foresail. We 
nercados| chose our moment and let it run, 
ow the | and it bellied out and whipped over 
ught as/ the rail, and we hauled it inboard, 
rm and undamaged, and lashed it down. 
d even It was a big sail and held a lot of 
insteady | wind, and things were easier for 
a time without it. Now we only 
at third | had the heavy storm trysail set. 
pectable | It was loose-footed, and the peak 
pales is| of it went about three-quarters of 
xaggera: | the way up the mast ; but it provided 
ar’s fish, ' all the power we needed. 
pear to, That evening I had the six to 
1e. But | tight with Jim. We were double- 
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banking watches during the dark 
hours, partly because steering was 
becoming something of a strain, 
partly because there was quite a lot 
of shipping about, and the man at 
the wheel had eyes for little but 
the compass. Up to that watch, 
Jim, with his inshore dinghy-sailing 
experience behind him, had coped 
magnificently; now, for the first 
time, I think he had misgivings. 
I had one or two misgivings myself. 
With those seas piling up astern 
mistakes would be expensive: there 
was no time for hesitations, for that 
momentary loss of compass-sense 
which comes to people who have 
not done a lot of wheel-steering. 
No time to sort things out. Anyway, 
I steered, and Jim kept a sharp 
look-out for lights. Ushant was 
blinking away through the murk on 
our starboard quarter, and for perhaps 
ten seconds in every minute we had 
the lights of various passing vessels 
in view—the two five-second periods 
when we happened to be on the 
crest of our respective waves at the 
same time. 

It was a strenuous two hours, and 
exhilarating when it was not too 
hair-raising. There was a full moon. 
For most of the time it was only 
a grey radiance behind the racing 
clouds ; but once or twice it broke 
clear, showing as round, as smeared 
and as pallid as an old gas street- 
lamp in a fog. Then it would vanish 
again, extinguished by the next 
great, black, anvil-shaped squall to 
come blundering up out of the 
sou’west. Each one of these bastards 
meant trouble. As they approached, 
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the shriek of the wind rose, and 
the whipping, dense, level rain 
whirled out of them; and the waves 
seemed to increase abruptly in size 
and power, lifting their tattered 
white crests all round us. 

In them, the Olive Pepper was 
pressed to the limit. As the great 
galloping seas reared up astern and 
then lifted her and swept her along 
and she raced down into the trough, 
one wrenched the wheel, one, two, 
three full turns to starboard, to try 
to catch her before her head went 
surging round towards the wind: 
and then hurriedly unwound it 
before the next wave, the next 
punch of wind, swung her head 
back and gybed the trysail. Quite 
often, even with the helm hard 
over, it was touch and go if one 
could hold her. 

Most of the waves, huge as they 
seemed, rolled away under the 
counter in a series of heart-stopping 
anticlimaxes. But every now and 
then quite a different one came along. 
They always seemed to come at us, 
these brutes, a little off the true run 
of the sea, and we could hear them 
quite distinctly above the general 
hubbub. As they came piling up 
over the quarter—ten, fifteen feet 
above our shoulders—they barked 
at us like some enormous, playful, 
shaggy dog. Wuff, Wuff, Wuff—! 
Watching the compass, and the sail, 
and this impending heap of breaking 
white water out of the corner of 
my eye, I hung on to the wheel and 
tried to judge the exact moment, 
when—WurF!—with a _ great 


splashing and roaring, the thing 
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broke over me and the ship, and 

suddenly we were sitting up to our 

thighs in sea; the decks were full, | 
the cockpit—self-draining, thank } 
God !—was full. For a couple of 
seconds there was no life in the } 
rudder. Then we were plunging | 
down into the trough in a seething | 
bubble-bath, a great splash of foam. , 
The first time it happened it scared | 
the daylights out of us: after the 
third or fourth, we accepted it as we 
accepted brawn and bread and honey 
for breakfast, or a quaking kip in 
wet blankets as a substitute for sleep, ; 

By the end of my watch the ship | 
was as hard-pressed under trysail 
alone as she had been before under ' 
two sails. Desmond, crafty, cheerful 
and extremely able, took over; and 
soon afterwards the gale wound up } 
another turn. 

Another of those villainous black ‘ 
squalls was upon us. The Olive | 
Pepper raced downhill and surged 
across the seas. There was a shout { 
above the wind from Desmond: 
**T can’t hold her!” 

Tom and Jim and I went| 
staggering for’ard to lower the | 








trysail. At much the same moment 

the sheet parted; the sail let out { 
five or six thunderous volleys, and 

split from luff to leach. We let it | 
go on the run, and hauled the’! 
tattered bulk of it back aboard before 
the sea could take it. 

In normal conditions, even in 
winds of Force Seven or Eight, 
ship and sea, sea and sky, remain 
separate, identifiable elements. You | 
can tell where one begins and the 
other ends. But at that moment, | 
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as we lay on the bucking deck, 
trying to hang on against the clutch 
of wind and water and batter the 
torn sail into submission and lash 
it down, it seemed as if ship and sea 
and sky were all one element. The 
screaming air was thick with water ; 
the surface of the sea so atomised 
by the wind that it was all a dense 
white spray; the deck of the yacht 
was like some half-tide rock, with 
the green water sweeping over it. 
In the middle of all this turmoil, 
entirely contained by this flying 
air-and-water mixture, lying in water 
as deep as a brook, we hung on by 
our eyebrows and, with horrible 
blasphemies, struggled with the 
intransigent canvas. It was a totally 
ridiculous thing to be doing, but 
simple and necessary ; and necessity, 
I suppose, is a good enough reason 
for doing most things. 

Under bare poles—or pole, at 
any rate—the ship rode more easily. 
She was still flying along at seven 
or eight knots; but we no longer 
had the feeling that the sheer weight 
of wind might drive her under or 
throw her broadside on to the seas. 

I went below, the job done, and 
the contrast was remarkable. The 
motion had become tolerable again, 
the shriek of the wind was down by 
an octave or so; and it was hard to 
realise that it was blowing as hard 
as ever up top. Completely whacked 
for a moment, I hauled an oozing 
blanket over myself and relaxed. 
And wondered, as I have often 
wondered—more academically —in 
the past, how the old sailormen in 
full-rigged ships did the work they 
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did, week in, week out, round Cape 
Horn, never dry, and on food that 
would give a dietician nightmares. 
Where did they get the strength 
from to battle their way along the 
swirling decks and up aloft to 
struggle with sails ten times the size 
of ours? I am damned if I know. 

Later we switched on the radio 
and picked up the shipping forecast. 
There were Force Eight gales all 
round the coast of the British Isles ; 
but for Biscay and Finisterre, it was 
Gale Force Eight to Storm Force 
Ten. But this wasn’t a forecast 
as far as we were concerned: this 
was an ‘ actual.’ 

It blew all that night, and all the 
next day; and in the evening, as 
darkness fell and the sky cleared 
momentarily between the squalls, 
we picked up the Casquets light on 
our starboard quarter, and simul- 
taneously, still thirty miles away 
across the Channel, the loom of 
Portland Bill. It felt as if we were 
nearly home. 

After the extravagances of the 
previous thirty-six hours it seemed 
to us that wind and sea had eased 
a little ; but that was the night, and 
almost the spot, that the coaster 
Lesrix vanished without trace. The 
black squalls still kept on rolling 
up from astern, blotting out the 
coast lights; and now, for the first 
time, the rain had the sting of 
November cold in it. Between the 
squalls, the lights reappeared to 
pass us on up-Channel: the Bill, 
St Alban’s Head, the shore lights 
of Bournemouth, St Catherine’s 
Point, the Needles—to any British 
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seamen the most evocative list of 
names there is. 

We squared up on deck as we 
ran down the Solent under a hell- 
fire dawn, and by seven o’clock we 
were lying peacefully to our buoy 
inside the Medina River and putting 
away a heroic breakfast, rounded off 
with several tots of Spanish brandy. 
The Olive Pepper snubbed gently 
at her mooring-warps, and only 
the mast-track, twisted out of true 
by the pressure of wind on the storm 
trysail, and the torn sail itself, were 
evidence of the towsing she had 
received. 

I think we were all feeling a little 
pleased with ourselves. Speaking 
for myself, I know I had always 
wanted to experience a full gale at 
sea in something smaller than a 
steamer or an aircraft-carrier; and 
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now I had; and I was left with a 
great deal of respect for the sheer 
size and weight and force of it, and 
rather less terror. In three respects 
we were lucky: we had a fine 
sea-boat; the gale was going our 
way; and, even at night, it was 
never either very cold or very dark, 


All the same, old R. T. McMullen, , 
the first and greatest of cruising 


yachtsmen, writing in ‘Down 
Channel’ in 1877, put his finger on 
it when he said: ‘I have never 
complained of a heavy sea. On the 
other hand, I have never praised it 
for anything but its grandeur which, 


in a measure, it was compulsory | 


to behold, whether agreeable or 
otherwise.’ 


Except to madmen, like Andrew, , 


who go out looking for them, you 
could say that gales are compulsory. 
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THE END OF THE OPEN RANGE 


CHARLES CHENEVIX TRENCH 


THE expert reined in his horse and 
regarded with positive satisfaction the 
little valley where the red expanses of 
sheet-erosion were interspersed with 
clumps of dark green-grey sagebush 
and occasional tussocks of coarse grass. 

“Excellent site for a dam!” he 
declared with an expansive sweep of 
his arm. “ Excellent! Soil samples 
—catchment — spillway — borrow— 
fifteen or twenty million gallons. 
Excellent ! ” 

He dismounted and peered through 
his Adney Level. Robert and I, 
having no level, picked up pinches 
of earth, spat on it, rolled it into 


) pellets and animadverted with bogus 


expertise on its water-holding prop- 
erties. 

A fortnight later we were there 
again with another expert, from a 
rival department. We took him to 
the same place: he peered into the 
same eroded valley. 

“ A dam?” he inquired in a tone 
of polite bewilderment. “‘ Here?” 

Without another word, he turned 
and rode moodily away. 

Once upon a time, far from the 
maddening crowd of experts, all we 
tried to do was to keep the peace— 
a comparatively easy task in a Special 
District where almost everything was 
unlawful unless specifically author- 
ised, Then, a few hours a week, with 


an occasional fire among the files or 
a timely onslaught by white ants, 
sufficed for a District Commissioner’s 
paper-work ; and the rest of his time 
he could spend on safari with a 
cheque-book in one pocket and an 
elephant licence-book in the other, 
rarely obliged to engage in the 
fatiguing exercise of thought. Them 
was the days! But we started doing 
good to the Samburu, instead of 
merely stopping them doing harm 
to us; and with that our troubles 
started. 

First came the vet, slithering into 
this Eden. Diligent in his calling, 
he soon made it almost impossible 
for any cow to die—except of starva- 
tion, which of course they promptly 
proceeded to do; for, in the past, 
disease had kept cattle numbers 
down to the carrying capacity of the 
land. So legions of experts—ex- 
perts on grass and experts on water, 
experts on soil and on animal hus- 
bandry, experts on tsetse-fly and 
experts on ticks . . . had to be 
called in to adjust the balance of 
nature, rather as a horse-coper adjusts 
a lame horse’s trot by giving his 
sound leg a knock. Back they went 
to their offices to write recondite 
memoranda on how to do it, but 
they could agree on only one thing, 
that nothing much could be done 
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until the Samburu got rid of their 
surplus livestock. So along came the 
experts in marketing and slaughter- 
ing, experts in converting cows into 
blood-meal and bone-meal, hides and 
glue and biltong, to tell us how 
most efficiently we could kill off all 
those cattle which their veterinary 
colleagues were so busy keeping alive. 
But the Samburu sees cattle as an 
insurance policy, as an investment 
producing 20 per cent or 30 per cent 
per annum; as something which a 
wise man accumulates and only a 
spendthrift sells. To this galaxy of 
talent must be added at last the 
District Commissioner, an expert in 
nothing at all, whose job consists 
mainly in persuading people to do 
what they don’t want to do. 

“For a start,” says the grass ex- 
pert, with only occasional murmurs 
of dissent from the others, “ take 
three-fifty thousand acres of the El 
Barta plains: divide it into four 
blocks : give each block a permanent 
water-supply ; and graze them in 
rotation, four months at a time, so 
that each gets a year’s rest. And 
Bob’s your uncle. Of course you 
must first rid the area of ten or 
fifteen thousand cattle, but that’s an 
Administration matter, nothing to do 
with my department.” 

It is a grazing system copied from 
Texas, and El Barta looks very like 
the Western prairies in glorious 
technicolor. But the beef barons 
who inhabit it are not Texans. 
Hear the Turkana Chief, Mfupi 
Kone, on the subject : 

“We can’t have grazing-schemes 
here,” he declares, his ostrich plume 
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head-dress nodding as he makes each “oO 
point. “We have no grass. Can your | 
cattle eat stones? Perhaps English { put c 
cattle can, but ours can’t. And if | semai 





we had grass,” he concludes with un- | and v 

answerable logic, “‘ then we wouldn’t pe T 

need a grazing-scheme.” says | 
Uncomfortable words came, too, | row, 


from the Samburu elder, Leparachao: | We | 


“We have no farms, no crops, | of ca 
no salaries. All we have is our | gt th 
cattle. We live on the milk and | And 
meat, and sell the steers to pay | fees; 
taxes and fines. If you take away | grass 


our cattle, what shall we eat? If, A 
you take away our cattle, how can | feet, 
we help the government? We love 





to collect cattle as white men love { bag 
to collect money. Why don’t you | girth 
get rid of all your surplus money? \ Bart 


? 
If you want to double our taxes, 
don’t beat about the bush but say so. | 
Say so, and we'll obey. But don’t | 
try and tell us we’d be better off | his 
without our cattle.” > dres 
“Old Man,” says Robert, the 
District Officer, a note of exaspera- 
| 


tion in his voice, for the twentieth | for 
time that day, “‘ wouldn’t you rather . 
have a hundred good cattle than two | Bu 


hundred starving ? ”” : 
“* Td rather have a thousand starv- | an 
ing, until God gives us grass. Ifa | apt 
man has a lot of cattle and some | Sa 
die, he still has some left. But if | be 
a man has few cattle and some die, | tio 
how will he and his family live? / tri 
How will he buy wives for his sons? } to 
You are young ” (this with a benign | a 
and patronising glance), “‘ how many 
cattle have you got in England? We 
hear you never have droughts there: | it 
just wait till you see one here! ” 0 
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“Old Man, if you get rid of all 
your useless stock, which do nothing 
but consume grass and water, the 
remainder will have enough grass 
and water even in a drought.” 

“That may be true in England,” 
says a squeaky voice from the back 


| row, “ but things are different here. 
‘achao: | 


We like to play safe, and have a lot 
of cattle, so that some are still alive 
at the end of the dry weather... . 
And what’s all this about grazing- 
fees? Are we to pay for our own 
grass ? ” 

A well-known orator is on his 
feet, and obviously in good voice. 
He is a stout Turkana, wearing a 
long army greatcoat. He owes his 
girth to the fact that he keeps El 
Barta’s only beer-shop: to this he 
owes also his air of importance and 
a massive cirrhosis of the liver. 
Above an owlish, spectacled face, 
his hair, with his ancestors’, is 
dressed with red and blue clay into 
a long chignon, surmounted by a 
striped cricket-cap rather too small 
for him. 

“O Lord,” groans Robert, “ Billy 
Bunter!” My attention wanders. 

This is a mixed baraza of Turkana 
and Samburu. A Turkana baraza is 
apt to be a free-for-all; but the 
Samburu hold that young men should 
be seen and not heard. This tradi- 
tion, like many others, is getting a 
trifle frayed round the edges; but 
today the Samburu moran stand in 
a group in the background, painted 
and adorned with necklaces and 
bracelets and ivory ear-plugs, lean- 
ing on their long spears, admiring 
one another’s elaborate coiffures, 
L2 
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chewing the frayed ends of their 
tooth-sticks. Only if invited will 
their spokesman come forward, briefly 
and respectfully to express their views. 
To them, grazing-control is simply an 
unwelcome extension of an octopus- 
like spoilsport government which for- 
bids them to go cattle-lifting, forbids 
them to hunt elephant and rhino or 
to blood their spears on the young 
men of other tribes, forbids them 
even to enjoy themselves in the more 
indecent and exhilarating dances ; 
and gives them, instead, the annual 
district sports and an occasional 
world war. ‘To hell with grazing- 
schemes,’ their expressions say. ‘Oh, 
well, we'll find some way round it.’ 

Some words, all too familiar, bring 
me back to Billy Bunter. ‘“‘ We have,” 
he declaims, working himself up to 
a climax of passionate denunciation, 
“no farms, no crops, no fat salaries. 
All we have is . . .” 

** This is where I come in,” I 
tell Robert and, rising, close the 
baraza. 

There is no law to make them sell 
their surplus cattle ; nor, indeed, in 
the present political climate would 
any compulsion be possible. More- 
over, expert opinion has laid down 
that compulsion is not necessary. 
** All that is required,” we have been 
authoritatively informed, “ is a robust 
approach by men of character.” 

Dejectedly the men of character 
walk back to their camp. “At 
least,” says Robert, whose unusual 
silence indicates that he has been 
groping for some straw of comfort, 
“it went off better than the last 

Turkana baraza.” 
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** What happened then ? ” 

** Our Feathered Friends sang me 
down. Whenever I mentioned graz- 
ing-control or reduction of stock, 
they all started singing. In beauti- 
ful harmony, I must say. And 
when I asked what was the song, 
they said it was the Tobacco Song. 
I had to give them half a sack of 
the stuff.” 

But if the tribesmen are pig- 
headed, so is Robert. Grimly he 
set himself to wearing them down 
by sheer persistence. We started 
taking them round the plains—miles 
of open prairie which had once 
been, and could be again, covered 
with knee-high star-grass—and dis- 
cussing, purely as an academic ex- 
ercise, block-boundaries and water- 
points. 

“If we were to have a grazing- 
scheme,” I would say, carefully 
noncommittal, “ wouldn’t we need 
water somewhere about here ? ” 

We are on the bed of a wide, 
sandy river - bed, bone-dry, with 
occasional bars of grey rock sticking 
through the sand like ribs through 
the skin of an old carcase. 

““ We're not agreeing to a grazing- 
scheme,” says Chief Leakono, “ but 
if we did, we should certainly need 
water. There are some water-holes 
down there which might be im- 
proved.” 

** Are they far?” 

** Not very far.” 

* Are they close ? ” 

“* Not very close.” 

Judging by this that they are 
about three miles away, we plod 
down through the soft sand. After 
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two and a half hours we come to 
a group of shallow wells, four or 
five feet deep, each hedged in with 
a few cut thorn-bushes, from which ! 
the sand must be scooped every 
morning. Naked in the nearest 
well, a moran ladles water into a 
wooden trough from which half a 
dozen scrawny cattle are drinking: 
the rest are kept back from the 
edge by a small boy. 
“The water,” explains Leakono, 
“lasts about a month after the river 
has run. Now, if you could make it 
last three or four months... .” =| 
So we come again, riding this 
time, and bringing with us Terry, 
who is no expert, but our == 





Development Officer, solving water 
problems, not on a drawing-board 
in Nairobi but on the ground and 
the back of a cigarette-packet. 
Grumbling ceaselessly as he trots 
across the dusty plain (“ My first 


} 





job in the Tanks was teaching you ; 


cavalry blighters to drive. 
look at me! Just look at me, I 
ask you! Half my bottom shot; 
away, and riding a bloody horse! | 
Gerrup, you clumsy sod!”), he 
dismounts stiffly at the wells and 
brings into play his favourite instru- 
ment for hydraulic investigation, a 
slender-shafted spear. 

Somewhere below the wells must 
be a rock-bar, holding up the water 
as it seeps through the sand. If 
we can find this, plug its fissures 
and raise its height with concrete, 
we can greatly improve the wells, 
perhaps even make them permanent. 

“ This is it! ” calls Terry, jabbing 
his spear into the sand. “ Quite 
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near the surface, except for a sharp 
drop under the far bank. If we 
can fill that up, itll do the trick. 
Rock’s a bit porous, but I think 
it'll go.” 

“ How much will it cost ?” 

“Couple of hundred. Maybe 
less. Depends how far I have to 
dig into the bank.... Jf they 
agree to a grazing-scheme.” 

Water supply is the carrot, nagging 


and bullying the stick in persuading 


the elders to accept grazing-control, 
the essence of which is to rid El 
Barta of their surplus stock. They 
hold out for months: then Lepa- 
rachao, looking furtively round to 
make sure no one overhears, hints 
that he personally is prepared to 
give it atry. It is still a long time 
before any will commit himself in 
public: then, in a rush, most of 
them agree. 

Now is the time to press on, now 
is the time to do something quick, 
something spectacular, to hearten 
the bold, win over the fence-sitters, 
confound the opposition. With com- 
mendable speed (God bless the ex- 
perts, with their detailed, laborious 
reports !) Nairobi produces half the 
money we need for dams and 
tanks, concrete sub-surface dams 
and wells: the other half the elders 
agree to provide in grazing-fees. 
Soon El Barta is humming with 
giant tractors and scoops, with the 
melancholy complaints of the Kikuyu 
drivers, mechanics, assistant sur- 
veyors, plucked out from their lush 
highlands and set down to make 
this desert bloom like a rose. An 
unhappy gang from Nyeri spend 
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two months in a place like Dante’s 
inferno, drilling a borehole through 
solid lava, and when they at last 
strike water, it is Dead Sea salt. 

In Land-Rovers, on horseback 
and on foot, Robert, Terry and I 
buzz round like blue-bottomed flies, 
looking for dam and sub-surface 
dam sites, most of which the experts 
reject. Among these, Robert’s Folly 
deserves special mention. The Folly 
is a sort of hole, and it was made 
by stopping with an earthen dam 
a deep erosion gully. The experts, 
disagreeing in every other particular, 
were unanimous in condemning the 
Folly. Conscientious experts wrote 
memoranda on its defects (the Tur- 
kana foreman, for instance, made 
the dam core of sage-bush): chari- 
table experts took one look at it and 
hurried away, changing the subject. 
A hearty expert stripped and dived 
in, without reconnoitring his route 
out, and had to be hauled out with 
a camel-rope. For a long time the 
Samburu never mentioned the Folly, 
and Robert and I assumed that it 
had burst, on the analogy that the 
Samburu will never, if they can 
avoid it, mention the name of 
someone who has died. But when 
a police pilot flew over it the other 
day, there it was, shining blue in 
the dun plain, a thing of beauty 
and a joy for at least two years after 
it should have been swept away on 
the first flood. If only cattle could 
reach the water to drink, the Folly 
would be jolly useful, too. 

Terry even found a spring which 
the Samburu, obscurely suspicious 
of our good intentions, had never 
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shown us. Seeing in the distance 
a patch of emerald green on the 
hillside, he rode over and found a 
little slough of evil-smelling mud 
which, with concrete troughs and 
gravel filter-beds and piping, he 
made into a water-point for a couple 
of hundred cattle. It was a satisfying 
sort of job. 

Next came a task of appalling 
difficulty, that of deciding who could 
be found a place in the grazing- 
scheme, and who must be cast 
forth into outer darkness. For 
every vacancy there are fifteen or 
twenty claimants ; for nearly every- 
one, except Billy Bunter, wants 
now to come in. To our mind, 
social justice requires that as many 
cattle-owners as possible should 
have some cattle in the scheme— 
perhaps a milk herd in, and a dry 
herd outside. But that is not how 
the Samburu see it: a policy of 
Fair Shares cuts across an infinity of 
personal difficulties and prejudices. 

“TI have three or four hundred 
cattle,” declares Lesambei (it is 
very unlucky, even if you know, 
to say exactly how many you have), 
“and only two moran to look after 
them. All my other sons are in 
the army, or the police, or in jail 
for stock-theft, or in that school of 
yours. How can I split my herd 
and send them here, there and all 
over the place? Besides, wasn’t I 
one of the first to support you in 
this idea of a grazing-scheme ? Why 
must I now make way for the fools 
who opposed it? I have no farm, 


no crops, no salary... .” 
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We are taking the first step in | 
what was, in the American West, | 
so long and painful a process, the 
conversion of the free range into 
enclosed ranches. Would it bring, 
here also, range feuds and cattle 
wars? It could, if things should go . 
wrong. We are deliberately creating 
one class of ‘ Haves’ and another of 
‘Have Nots,’ those inside and those 
outside the grazing-scheme. But 
if the grass is to be brought back 


and the soil saved, there is no alter- « 


native but the ruthless imposition 
of a Communist system. Regarded 
purely as a technical problem, this 
might be the right answer for the 
El Barta steppes; but the Colonial 


Service is not geared for such drastic + 


action. Anyhow, if we look too far 
ahead, we shall simply bog ourselves 
down in doubts and hesitations : all 
we can do is tackle the job at hand, 
with the tools at our disposal. | 
The desperately hard choice of 
deciding who can stay and who 
must go can be made only by the 
elders themselves. They, and only 
they, know how many cattle so- 
and-so has, how many he needs to 
marry off his sons, how many wives 
and moran he can muster to look 
after his dry herd and his sheep 
and goats on the other side of the 
mountains. They are, fortunately, 
so backward as to feel a paternal 
responsibility towards their clans- 
men, and they probably make as 


. * ¢ . . < 
fair a decision as is compatible 


with ensuring that they themselves 
are not left out. 
The opening is to be on the 
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st of June, after (we hope) the 
Long Rains have brought on the 
grass so that we can show the share- 
holders something for their money. 
So in January we must close to 
grazing the block which is first to 
be opened. This sets off an exciting 
game of Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
There is, as yet, no more grass in 
the closed area than outside; but 
the mere fact that it is closed makes 
it irresistibly attractive. A score 
of families settle just outside the 
boundary, so that they can poach 
the grazing and dodge out at the 
first ribbon of dust along the road, 
at the first hum of a Land-Rover. 
If they are too far inside the 
boundary, the herdsmen just run 
away, and can be seen standing 
defiantly on the distant skyline. 
“And now what to do?” asks 


' Robert, the first time he captures 


a trespassing herd. We have with 
us two Grazing Guards and a driver : 
we are surrounded by three or four 
thousand lowing cattle and have 
not the slightest idea to whom they 
belong. If the owner can be brought 
to justice, the Court Elders will 
happily mulct him five bob a nob, 


, the fine all to be credited to the 


grazing-scheme. But who, where is 
the owner ? 

“T suppose,” says Robert, “ after 
Uhuru they'll just bump off fifteen 
or twenty cattle.” 

That, indeed, is the simple solu- 
tion, which would soon put an end 
to trespass : but we cannot resort to 
such draconian measures. 

“We'd better drive them back to 
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camp,” I suggest, with little relish 
for the task. “ Probably the owner 
will turn up before we’ve gone far.” 

We do so, all through a burning 
afternoon, plagued by clouds of 
flies and by the dust churned up 
by the mutinous, milling cattle. 
Fully occupied with these, we must 
ignore a dozen other trespassing 
herds. Late in the day two small 
boys arrive to claim the cattle. 
They belong, they declare, to their 
fathers, of such-and-such a clan, 
who live in such-and-such a place. 
Amid all their circumstantial detail 
there is, we afterwards discover, not 
one word of truth. 

Where a Land-Rover cannot oper- 
ate freely off the road, there is 
only one answer to large-scale tres- 
pass—horsemen, plenty of them, 
who can sneak up on a herd under 
cover and ride down the most 
fleet-footed moran before he escapes. 
So the Grazing Guards are taught 
to ride (‘ Three days to learn equita- 
tion, and six months of bloomin’ 
well trot’) and stiffened with 
mounted Tribal Police, just in case 
any truculent moran with a seven- 
foot spear should defy them. The 
morans’ answer is to post sentries 
on a hill-top, watching Baragoi for 
the first sign of ponies being saddled 
up. But weeks of stratagem and 
counter-stratagem result at last in 
victory for the forces of Progress : 
day-time trespass is too expensive 
to be worthwhile, and even trespass 
at night is liable to be interrupted 
by a file of horsemen emerging, 
ghost-like, from the shadows. 
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All this causes surprisingly little 
ill-feeling. The elders realise that 
trespassers must be prosecuted, that 
theft of grazing must be made so 
expensive that it does not pay: but 
trespassers, heavily fined, are sus- 
tained by the knowledge that every 
Samburu in his heart sympathises 
with them, that there is no stigma 
attached to being caught. The 
division between the Haves and the 
Have Nots is blurred by the eager- 
ness of every Have to offer illicit 
hospitality to the cattle of some 
needy friend or relative, blithely 
ignoring the obvious fact that if 
all the scheme shareholders do this, 
there will be no grass for anyone. 
(It is a sad reflection that grazing- 
control can work only if we make 
the Samburu selfish instead of 
generous, mean instead of open- 
handed.) The contest between 
Robert and the moran is regarded 
almost as a sporting event: his 
team of Tribal Police and Grazing 
Guards is composed mainly of 
enlisted moran who sometimes find 
themselves rounding up for a fine 
their own cattle, herded by their 
own brothers. 

Confounding the smug prognosti- 
cations of officers whose idea of 
safari is swanning round in a Land- 
Rover, the horses do well on these 
plains: and why not, since El 
Barta means the Place of the Horse, 
it being a favourite hunting-ground 
in the old days for the Boran 
mounted raiders? A _ series of 


agitated wireless messages from the 
Police reported that one horse had 
developed a mysterious unidentified 
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ailment: but Sister Julietta, the + 
Italian nun who exercises an iron 
discipline over Baragoi Hospital, | 
pumped in about a pint of penicillin 
which effected a miraculous cure, 
On our next visit to Baragoi we 
celebrated her feat in a glass of ) 
her home-made cordial, compounded 
of surgical alcohol, vanilla essence 
and an all-pervading je ne sais 
quoi which competent judges believe 
to be distilled from old rubber 
sandals. ‘ 

What makes the tribesmen ab- 
solutely furious, far more angry than 
being fined for trespass, is when the 
first showers fall, the first green flush 
of grass appears in the block which 
they are forbidden to enter—and ° 
promptly two thousand zebra move 
in. All our new dams have been 
fenced to stop cattle eroding the 
spillway and trampling the dam- 
wall... and as soon as they fill 
with water, elephants smash the 
fences, toboggan down the wall. 
There is an unanswerable case for 
game preservation in East Africa; 
but the Samburu, like other cattle- 
owners, want it to be preserved on 
someone else’s land. Chief Lenguro, 
who visited London with the K.AR. , 
contingent in the Victory Parade, 
put the matter in a nutshell: “We 
can’t run a ranch and a zoo.” 

To stop cattle trampling above 
the dams and causing them to silt 
up, each dam has a pipe through, 
the wall leading down to a trough 
where the cattle must drink. Here 
Terry’s mechanical bent finds full 
scope, and he devises ingenious 
fool-proof arrangements of taps and 
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flow 





. th} ball-cocks to ensure that water will 
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| flow regularly into the troughs when 


oie ' needed, not a drop wasted. 
niciliin Fool-proof—but not moran-proof ; 
, come. for the moran regard his gadgets as 
soi we | * challenge, and within a few days 
lass of } of their installation they are in 
vunded pieces, and every nut has disappeared. 
mecca “ They need the nuts for their 
e sais THNBUSS” explains Leakono, politely 
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rubber 2 see the morans’ point of view: 
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! long key. But they'll find some 
x above Way of damaging it. 
1 to silt The early showers peter out, the 
through green flush of grass withers, the 
, trough | water in the new dams seeps away. 
. Here The 1st of June, the Opening day, 
nds full @Pproaches, when the scheme-cattle 
ngenious Will be branded and allowed into 
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where, is the lush new grass, the 
brimming dams for which they are 
to pay grazing-fees? Billy Bunter, 
whose scepticism has never wavered, 
squints complacently at the pale- 
blue sky and observes in pidgin- 
Swahili, “ Mungu hapana penda. 
God no like grazing-schemes.” 

The scheme-elders are as un- 
happy as Robert and I, and half 
inclined to agree with Billy Bunter. 
Desperate, we beg the Meteoro- 
logical Department to conduct their 
rain-making experiments up our 
way, but they say conditions are 
unsuitable. We invite Father Stal- 
leone to pray for rain, but he 
prudently declines to do anything 
of the kind until next April. 

It is not until the last week of 
May that the sky darkens, thunder 
rumbles over the Ndotos and the 
rain comes down in sheets—exactly 
over the first block. Leparachao, 
Robert and I feel personally respon- 
sible for the miracle. 


Months later, towards the end of 
the dry weather, Leparachao arrives 
beaming at my tent to ask if I 
know that children from the neigh- 
bouring Rendille tribe are being 
boarded out in Samburu families. 
“For nowhere but in our grazing- 
scheme is there enough milk. And 
what is more, the new age-grade of 
moran, being circumcised next month, 
are to be called the JI] Kiapo, the 
Progressives ! ” 

Is there a faintly derisive twinkle 
in those bland, knowing eyes? The 
wind of change is felt even on El 
Barta: will it blow all this away ? 








OPERA IN LENINGRAD 


BY ELLIE VANMERLIN 


We didn’t know whether we were 
going to the opera or not that night 
in Leningrad, until just before we 
finished dinner. We were all in 
the large, glass-roofed, over-lighted, 
nondescript dining-room in that once 
opulent but now faded monument 
to the nineteenth century known as 
the Astoria Hotel. And we were 
eating ice-cream when I saw Mar- 
ushka, our sturdy, stocky, fair- 
haired Russian guide from Intourist, 
who spoke clear, stylised English, 
who smiled all the time and who 
loved to be called Mary Ann because 
it sounded ‘ so American,’ come into 
the room. She worked her way 
between and round the long banquet 
tables, which were covered with 
white table-cloths and had vases of 
flowers on them, over to the head 
table where Dr and Mrs Horton, 
our tour directors, always sat with 
Mr and Mrs Zoltin, our Paris 
advisers, and the Dean. Marushka’s 
entrance was so dramatic—as was 
everything she did—that the conver- 
sational babel in the room dropped 
instantly, and I would say that every 
one of the forty American college 
girls on our tour practically stopped 
eating just to watch Marushka walk 
up to Dr Horton. He rose, she 
handed him a small parcel, they 
talked earnestly for a moment, he 





opened the parcel, and she turned 
and faced us all. From the way she 
beamed at the entire room, which 
included several dozen Russian men 


and women dining noisily at tables | 


beyond ours, you would have thought 
she was personally responsible for 
the fact that some unseen power had 
seen fit to shower an unexpected 
benediction on us muzhiks, or 
peasants. 

Dr Horton rapped on his glass 
and announced that Mary Ann 
(because he called her that, we all 
did from then on) had brought the 





opera tickets no one had been sure | 


we were going to be permitted to 
buy, and he urged everyone to go 
—for the experience if not for 
the music. He explained that the 
opera was Verdi’s ‘ Rigoletto’; that 
although Rigoletto himself would be 
sung by a famous Italian baritone 
(whose name I’d never heard) who 


had done the court jester’s réle all | 


over Europe, the opera would be 
sung in Russian, and that the 
tickets for our group were only 
seven roubles each. In that year 
each rouble was worth twenty-five 
cents at the official rate of exchange, 
so each ticket cost $1.75 regardless 
of where one sat. Dr Horton 
explained that we would not all be 
sitting together—there were too 
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many of us for that—but that didn’t 
make any difference anyway; in fact, 
it would serve to reduce our con- 
spicuousness in the audience. I 
somehow gathered he had been 
given the impression that this might 
be desirable, but he in no way said 
so, nor did he explain why it might 
be. He also said that Mary Ann had 
assured him a bus would leave the 
Astoria exactly at seven-thirty, and 
that everyone should be waiting just 
inside the lobby door. He then 
asked for hands. Of course I held 
up mine and so did Betty Whittle- 
hurst who was sitting next to me. 
Both of us were silently amused at 
the deadly seriousness with which 
Mary Ann counted the sheep ; when 
she had finished she resumed her 
brilliant, fixed smile. Dr Horton 
asked for questions. 

Betty’s hand went up first. She’s 
from Burlington, North Carolina, 
which she calls ‘ Buhlinton, Nawth 
Ca’lina,’ has that soft Southern 
magnolia-petal look, with silky dark 
hair, dark eyes, creamy skin, and in 
just two days I’d already seen what 
she was doing to Russian men on 
the street. Trite or not, you can 
see how it all adds up to that worn 
old phrase ‘ Southern Belle.’ Betty 
also has a wonderful figure and good 
clothes, so it was only natural that 
she should ask, “ Dr Horton, what 
do we wear?” If she hadn’t, I 
was going to. 

He consulted both Mrs Norton 
and Mary Ann—whose smile then 
got only one shade less bright than 
the sun—and said we were not to 
‘dress.’ We were just to wear 
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something simple and plain, pre- 
ferably dark. We all knew enough 
not to wear hats anyway, because 
we hadn’t seen one on a woman in 
Russia. But no one thought to 
mention gloves. 

Before seven-thirty we all as- 
sembled in the hotel’s large, shabby 
lobby, and as usual there were some 
Russians, mostly men, lounging in 
the worn, overstuffed chairs, mill- 
ing around silently, or leaning on 
the souvenir counter where we 
bought cards, stamps, and changed 
money. We heard that they came 
in off the streets, just for diversion, 
to watch the foreigners. Outside, 
our bus was waiting, but what I 
noticed first was a green Chevrolet 
sedan, at least three or four years 
old, with quite a crowd around, 
studying it. One man was taking 
measurements with a tape-measure 
and then entering them in a note- 
book. At exactly seven-twenty-nine 
we boarded the bus, with Mary Ann 
standing by the driver counting us 
as we came aboard and handing each 
of us a ticket which, of course, was 
printed in Russian. Both Betty and 
I had on simple dark dresses, high- 
heeled black kid shoes, and short 
white cotton gloves. No hats. We 
saw that about half the girls wore 
the same kind of gloves so thought 
nothing whatever about it. In 
addition, I remember that I wore 
the good cultured Mikimoto pearls 
and pearl earrings the family had 
given me for high-school graduation. 
Well, we had no sooner taken our 
seats in the bus, Betty and I sitting 
together, than the thing lurched 
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off. In Russia they either go on the 
minute or else there are incredible 
and interminable delays no one 
ever bothers to explain. Of course 
the driver was in a dark uniform 
and wore a uniform cap. I noticed 
at once that there was no traffic to 
speak of, and no lights that I 
remember except in St Isaac’s Square. 
Anyway, the absence of lights made 
no difference, because this was 
August, and Leningrad had about 
eighteen hours of light daily. 
Because Leningrad lies on the 60th 
degree of latitude, which makes it 
correspond, on the map, with the 
lower tip of Greenland, and because 
the Gulf of Finland is nearby, the 
city has no summer heat problem, 
but neither was it too cool. That 
evening it was breezy and delight- 
fully comfortable. 

I can’t say why exactly, but I 
had a funny kind of feeling from 
the very start of that ride, one that 
I'd never had before in any of the 
dozen countries we’d visited up till 
then. I told Betty about it—under 
the noise of the bus and the chatter 
of the other girls. At first I think 
she kind of pooh-poohed it and 
then I said, “ Betty, how are we 
going to get from the opera-house 
back to the hotel ? ” 

She seemed astonished. “ Why, 
they'll send a bus for us, of course.” 

I realised something. “ Nobody 
said so.” 

Betty admitted no one had. “ But 
if they take you some place in a bus 
they’re bound to come and get you ! ” 
she said. “ Aren’t they? With 
Dr and Mrs Horton there, and all 
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our other brass, you know they ( fran 


will.” 

I said I supposed they would, but 
my deep-down inside strange little 
feeling persisted. We had all been 
abroad then for six months, four 
spent in school in Paris and the 
other two in travelling, and because 
I'd never once been afraid, even on 
those few times when I had taken 
the Paris metro alone at night, it 
bothered me that I should have 
this feeling now. I sat silently for 
a moment looking out of the window, 
but I couldn’t shake off the feeling. 
I trust Betty and so I said, “ Betty, 
do you remember what everyone 
told us when we first got to Paris? 
‘Observe. Keep your eyes open 
all the time. Always watch to see 
where you’re going in a strange city. 
Pick out landmarks as you go along, 
and remember them. It will not only 


+ 





help you learn a city, but if you | 


should ever have to find your way 
back you'll be able to. All experi- 
enced people who’ve lived abroad 
unconsciously do this.” Remember?” 
Betty said of course she remembered. 
* All right,” I said. “ Let’s not 
talk now. Let’s watch which way 
we're going.” 


We did. Beyond the bus windows, , 


which now and then caught a 
reflection of light from open shops, 


I felt the silent brooding mood of — 


a great, alien, strange city wrapped 
in that white light that is neither 
daylight nor night. But in any 
light the colours of Leningrad are 
fascinating; they range from the 


slate-colour of the Neva River, and | 


the canals and other waterways 
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framing a hundred islands, to the 
pale, robin’s-egg turquoise and gold 
of walls, roofs and steeples. Al- 
though Leningrad is the second city 
of the Soviet Union and an extremely 
important industrial centre with 
attacks of smog, it is proudest of its 
theatres, literature and music—above 
all its music. To judge from a 
number of little things, such as the 
worn French Empire and English 
Victorian furniture in the Astoria, 
from the impression we got later 
that Leningraders are better dressed 
than Muscovites, from the fact that 
one hears some French spoken with 
a Russian accent by a few remnants 
of the old aristocracy who never 
quite conceal their breeding, one 
concludes that Leningrad likes being 
the most European city in the 
U.S.S.R. 

As the bus moved on I remembered 
how in Washington and New York 
people sit outside on summer nights, 
on door-stoops, pavements, fire- 
escapes, but here I didn’t see that. 
For a moment or two my mind 
raced back to what I had read about 
Leningrad before our Soviet two- 
engine Aeroflot plane landed us there 
from Helsinki: that the nautical- 
minded Peter the Great chose that 
location for his Window-to-the-West 
without any consideration of its 
suitability, basing his choice entirely 
on its Baltic Sea outlet; that the 
Neva River, which cuts the city in 
two, is frozen for six months of the 
year; that tuberculosis, caused by 
the damp, severe climate, takes a 
high toll of the people; and that, 
more than forty years ago, the 
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feeling of fear, contempt and repres- 
sion on the part of the proletariat, 
and the feeling by the intelligentsia 
of hatred and fear of terrorist out- 
breaks against them, led to the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution 
in 1917. 

I shivered once, and Betty was so 
still that I had the feeling she knew 
what I’d been thinking. Then the 
bus pulled up before the main 
entrance of the opera-house, into 
which masses of people were pour- 
ing. Built in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century on the grand scale, 
the Leningrad opera-house is also 
known as the Kirov Theatre, being 
named along with streets, bridges, 
hospitals and so on for a member of 
the Politburo named Kirov who was 
assassinated in Leningrad in 1934. 
As we filed out of the bus I tried to 
take it all in: the fact that although 
the building was large and impressive 
it was also plain and ordinary, and 
that the crowds gave the distinct 
impression of having remarkably 
good manners in public. At once 
we were swept up with them and 
into the brilliantly lighted foyer 
where posters advertised other operas 
to come. Having no idea which way 
to turn, Betty and I let ourselves 
ride with the tide until we fairly 
collided with a stocky, middle-aged 
woman in a dark dress who was 
obviously an usheress. We gave 
her our tickets and, scarcely glancing 
at us, she led us away. I could not 
help but admire the skill with which 
she passed, the two of us in her wake, 
through the orderly, shuffling, gently 
milling crowd. We went up ordinary 
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stairs to the mezzanine floor and 
joined the circling promenade on 
the outside of the Horseshoe. Here 
too was the same shuffling about, 
under a steady buzz of conversation, 
by plainly dressed people, who were 
attending the opera not because it 
is a chic thing to do, but because 
to them opera is entertainment and 
real fun. They were there because 
they liked being there and they were 
going to get everything out of it 
they possibly could. 

Later, when Betty and I compared 
notes, we agreed that we both had 
noticed that to us every one of these 
people looked like every other one ; 
the men like the men, the women 
like the women. The men were 
surprisingly short and stocky, and, 
though nearly all the women wore 
shawls over their heads, we saw a 
few evening dresses and a few 
women who were even chic. But 
regardless of their dress, all these 
people seemed to me to have the 
same round, flat, imperturbable 
Slavic faces that one inevitably sees 
in photographs of Russian street 
scenes, faces that never seem to 
change expression while one is 
looking. I mean I’ve never actually 
seen them register pleasure or dis- 
pleasure or any other mood, except 
for Mary Ann whose duty it was 
to smile for foreigners. Well, the 
next thing I knew, when we had 
got half-way round the Horseshoe, 
our usheress stopped before a plain, 
wooden, white-panelled door. 

She opened it and went in first. 
We followed her into a box that I 
was surprised to see was large enough 
to hold about twenty people. I 
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noticed at once how really elegant 
the box was, all blue and gold and 
white, and later I saw that it was 
framed on the outside with two 
great Greek-type gilded statues. It 
was the largest box of all, had more 


decoration and was in the middle of 


the Horseshoe. The chairs were 
of gilt, small and straight-backed, 
the kind one finds in ballrooms all 
over Europe, with red velvet seats ; 
except for two they were already 
occupied by Russians, men and 
women, who looked as if they had 
been there for days. They were 
sitting comfortably and patiently, 
talking quietly among themselves 
when we went in, happily waiting 
for the matchless pleasure of good 
music to begin; but their sudden 
silence when they saw us made it 
almost impossible to believe that 
any of them had been talking before 
we came in. 

The two unoccupied seats were 
in the front of the box, right in the 
middle, but, since there were no 
other free places, it was instantly 
obvious that we were to sit there. 
The usheress took us forward, waved 
a heavy hand towards the two chairs, 
and handed each of us a programme, 
in Russian, not a word of which we 
could read. Since she did not speak, 
I suspected that the woman knew 
we were foreigners, and as she 
turned away she gave us the faintest 
little smile. Both of us, having 
learned the Russian for ‘ thank you,’ 
together said, “ Spasjiba!” I think 
this surprised her ; she acknowledged 
it profusely, showing some nice 
dental work of aluminium, while 
every other person in the box watched 
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and listened with open pleasure. 
Then she left, and we sat down and 
began to look around. It had not 


' occurred to us to tip her, as in Paris, 


and I’m sure she didn’t expect it. 
The house was huge and filling 


) rapidly. The audience swarmed with 


sailors, children and Chinese. From 
our vantage-point in the centre of 
the arc we could see everything, and 


| it was obvious there wasn’t going 


to be an empty seat. So exposed 
were we that, for the first few 
minutes, I felt as if we were hovering 
in a helicopter, and I couldn’t help 
but wonder why two of the earlier 
arrivals in our box hadn’t taken 
the front seats. But one grows used 
to anything and I quickly forgot 
our prominence. Opposite us, the 


| stage curtain of heavy blue brocade, 


plain but magnificent, cast an icy 
glitter over everything, but it in 
no way curbed the _half-carnival 
gaiety of that informal audience. 


| In the middle of the curtain was an 


enormous golden emblem, a wreath 
of heads of wheat surrounding an 
enormous hammer and sickle. Once 
settled, our immediate occupation 
was to search the audience, looking 
for members of our group and, when 
we could catch an eye, to wave. 
I know we didn’t make ourselves 
conspicuous, however, because we 
sat perfectly straight. And yet, all 
of a sudden, both Betty and I 
began to feel uncomfortable. 

“We're in a gold-fish bowl!” 
Betty whispered. 


“We are,” I agreed. ‘“ People 


| are beginning to look at us. Why?” 


Cautiously, I turned to glance at 
the people behind us in our box, 
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and to my astonishment found every 
eye on us. Not a soul said a word, 
to us or to each other, and it was 
exactly like a scene in a film when 
the camera slowly passes over every 
face and, though no one speaks or 
moves, shows plainly to the audience 
who the guilty man is. I almost 
shuddered, but as I faced front 
again I knew I'd seen something 
else ; not a woman in our box was 
wearing gloves. 

** Betty,” I whispered, “ the gloves 
were a mistake. Take them off.” 
We surreptitiously put them in our 
bags and focused on the audience 
again, and when we did, we realised 
that practically every person in the 
house, in the stalls, in the other 
boxes, in the galleries, was staring 
straight at us. 

If you’ve never had this happen 
to you I can tell you it gives you a 
start, especially when you don’t 
know why. So I just looked at 
Betty, she looked at me and I silently 
prayed for the lights to go out. In 
fact, I began to wish that the bottom 
would fall out of the helicopter, or 
at least that it would land in some 
deserted pasture. But the lights 
stayed on, and we remained where 
we were, suspended in time, space 
and a sea of Slavic faces. Then I 
began to wonder if it was the contrast 
between us: I’ve said before that 
Betty is a brunette, and I should 
tell you here that I’m as blonde— 
naturally—as she is dark. But 
instantly I decided it wasn’t that. 

The only other thing I could think 
of was to wonder if the Russians, 
so many of whom are blond them- 
selves, were wondering if I were a 
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Russian girl sitting with an American 
girl. Then I remembered all those 
shawls, and my dress and pearls, and 
the put-away gloves, and I knew 
they didn’t think that. Actually, 
I was a bit used to having my 
nationality questioned ; in our classes 
at the Sorbonne nearly everybody 
from abroad whom I met for the 
first time thought I was English, and 
when four of us American girls had 
driven one of those little Citréens 
through England and Scotland during 
spring vacation everyone had thought, 
until I spoke, that I was Scandi- 
navian. In Oslo on our way to 
Russia, two Norwegians we met at 
a reception asked me in French if 
I were Dutch. But as for the 
Russians, I didn’t know what they 
thought then or at any other time. 

There was nothing to do but sit 
there, as stiffly and regally as possible, 
and bear up under the upturned gaze 
of flat faces, a surprising number of 
whose eyes were aided either by 
eye-glasses or by opera-glasses. The 
musicians, both men and women, the 
men wearing white ties and tails, 
came into the pit, took their places 
and began tuning-up. I pleaded 
silently for the curtain to rise and 
the performance to begin. 

It did at last and my relief was 
overpowering. I concentrated on the 
opera and tried to forget that we 
two had just been the object of overt 
curiosity on the part of several 
thousand people. But long before 
the first act was over I leaned to 
Betty and whispered, “ Why did 
they all stare at us ?” 
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“I haven’t a clue,” she whispered } 
back. 

“ We didn’t do anything.” 

* Not a thing.” | 

“Well, before we leave Russia, 
let’s find out.” 

There was a male cough from , 
behind us and the shuffle of heavy 
shoes and we never made another 
sound. At the end of the first act 
we almost ran to get down to the 
main lobby to join the others, and 
before we could say a word to any- 
body, Sally Grimble and Delphine 
Moore cried, “ Well, is everybody 
staring at you two!” And we both 
cried back, ““ Why ?” 

But no one knew. 

So Betty and I separated, she to } 
try to find Mary Ann and ask her, 
I to try to find Dr Horton and ask 
him. As we moved off through | 
the crowd the Russians continued 
to stare at us and we could tell that 
some of them were even talking about 
us. It was as if we had suddenly 
become unnamed celebrities. Once | 
during that intermission we met each 
other again in the upper hall, where 
the most dignified marched slowly, 
four to six abreast, making the 
grand promenade. But we found 
neither Mary Ann nor Dr Horton 
in all that crowd, so when the lights 
flashed off and on we met again as 
planned, at the bottom of the stairs, 
and went back to our box. The 
moment we sat down the moon-like | 
faces, the eye-glasses and the opera- | 
glasses turned our way again. Out | 
of pure impishness we caught the | 
eyes of and bowed in turn to two or 
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three elderly men who looked like 
successful engineers or factory fore- 
men, and the startled look that came 
over their faces was a lovely reward. 
In Russia life is a heavy business ; 
if people have their levity, they 
manage to conceal it. 

“They think you're Princess 
Margaret,” Betty teased. 

“ And they think you’re Elizabeth 
Taylor.” 

“I wish I looked like her,” Betty 
said. 

At the second intermission we did 
not go downstairs but kept to the 
mezzanine promenade. Once a nice- 
looking Russian girl with a scrubbed 
face, and strong white teeth that I 
could almost hear chopping raw 
carrots, came up to us and spoke. 
Not understanding, we answered 
her in English and she came back 
in German. We tried her in French 
and after that all we could do was 
to laugh together. She felt the 
material of our dresses and nodded 
approvingly. “* Amerikanski, da!” 
I said, and we all laughed again. 

The opera itself was well done, 
the voices full-throated and experi- 
enced, the settings clean and as 
convincing as any opera stagecraft 
I happen to have seen. But I must 
admit that I spent a large part of the 
time of that opera not really con- 
cerned over the love-problems of the 
Court of the Duke of Mantua in the 
sixteenth century, but rather racking 
my brain to try to determine why on 
earth all those people so persistently 
stared at us. After the curtain fell 
for the last time we rose, and all the 
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other people in our box politely 
waited for us to go out first; we 
hurried at once to the foyer and 
found Dr and Mrs Horton and all 
the others assembling. Before we 
could speak, Dr Horton said, “‘ Well, 
you two young ladies have certainly 
been the centre of attention this 
evening ! ” 

“ Why ?” we cried together. 

He didn’t know, and Mary Ann 
wasn’t there to be asked. 

There was good reason why she 
wasn’t. After we had all waited 
twenty minutes and no bus had 
come, some of us began to believe 
that we were not going to see Mary 
Ann again—ever. Some of us didn’t 
want to. After thirty minutes, during 
which Dr Horton had a long tele- 
phone conversation with the hotel, 
trying to round up transportation, 
Betty and I got his reluctant per- 
mission to walk back to the hotel, 
after positively assuring him we 
knew the way. 

We did, more or less. The 
distance was, I should say, a mile, 
perhaps a mile and a half, and there 
was surprisingly little to see. Most 
of the buildings were dark, gave no 
impression of great age, and it wasn’t 
possible for me to guess what went 
on in them by day, except that some 
obviously were shabby apartment 
buildings with shops on the street 
level. We could see cracks of light 
through and around curtains drawn 
over windows. There were few 
people on the streets and even less 
traffic than there had been before. 
The pedestrians seemed almost all 
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to be in uniform: husky young 
soldiers going in or out of an 
occasional coffee-house, or bunched 
together in little knots under the 
street lights, their shoulders hunched 
forward over what looked to us like 
either a single cigarette or a single 
match. Now and then we saw both 
soldiers and sailors strolling arm in 
arm with girls, or just standing 
around with them. No one spoke 
to us or bothered us, and we reached 
the Astoria in what seemed a surpris- 
ingly short time. The not-new 
green Chevrolet sedan was still 
outside the door and it still had a 
crowd round it. 

To my astonishment, a_ beatific 
Mary Ann was waiting for us in 
the lobby, just as unctuous, just as 
smiling as ever. If she felt any 
embarrassment whatever for the 
failure of her country to send a bus 
for us she hid it under an aplomb 
I could not help but admire. 

“* Mary Ann,” Betty said severely, 
dropping into one of the worn 
leather chairs and taking off her 
shoes, “‘ where was the bus ? ” 

Mary Ann beamed. “ There is a 
mistake,” she said happily. 

“* Mary Ann,” I said breathlessly, 
“why did all those people stare at 
us all evening long ? ” 

I felt that, in spite of her assurance, 
she turned to me gratefully, secretly 
pleased to have the matter of the 
bus by-passed. 
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** They wonder who you are.” 

“ But why?” 

** Because of where you sit.” 

“You mean the particular box 
we were in?” 

** Yes—and the chairs.” 

** Well, what about it ? ” 

* You sit,” said Mary Ann in the 
same sort of voice I imagine Sarah 
Bernhardt must have used towards 
the end of every third act—and I 
had the distinct impression Mary 
Ann had rendered this curtain line 
before—“ in former Imperial Box. 
In very chairs used by Czar and 
Czarina of all the Russias ! ” 

When we could recover from this 
I asked her one more question. 
** Mary Ann, we bought the regular 
tickets, why were we given those 
places ?” 

“Tt is,’ Mary Ann said, and her 
eyes were dewy and her smile 
positively radiant as, like all Com- 
munists, she reaped the propaganda 
harvest, “‘ because of mir i drushba ! 
Peace and friendship ! ” 

Now I am hoping that one day 
two Russian college girls will go 
to the opera in America—they 
couldn’t go in Washington because 
the capital of the United States has 
no opera company and no opera- 
house—and be placed in the seats 
that might at some time have been 
occupied by the President of the 
United States and the First Lady— 
because of mir i drushba. 
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MORE SHIPYARD TALES 


BY BRIGADIER SIR MARK HENNIKER, BT., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


DEAR MAGA, 
Here, after many months, is an- 


| other instalment of Shipyard Tales; 


the first concerns the floating of 
the New Ship, the second describes 


High water will be at 12.45 A.M. 
and it will be dark when the New 
Ship floats tonight. Also, being 
November, it will be cold. She will 
not be christened with traditional 
ceremony before she floats; for she 
is not being built in the time- 
honoured manner and launched from 


, aslipway. She is being built in a 


creek, from which the tidal waters 
of the estuary have been excluded 
by a coffer-dam, or gate, like that of 
a lock. The creek has been lined 
with steel-sheet piling, and the 
assembly place—for that is what 
it is—is no more than a dry dock 
with a concrete floor on which the 
keel-blocks lie. Tonight at low 
water the coffer-dam will be removed, 
and the rising tide will flood into the 
place where the hull lies, and it will 
| float. The tide will be low at about 
6.45 P.M. By nine it will begin to 
lap round the keel. One and a half 
hours later the hull will float; and, 
| because high water tonight will be 


her Naming Ceremony. Again I 
must confess to being a new boy, 
lacking the well of experience of a 
lifetime of shipbuilding into which 
I dip my pen. 


higher than usual, the tugs will be 
able to take the New Ship over the 
bar to the fitting-out berth. The 
times are thus dictated by the tides, 
and if we wanted to do it in daylight 
we should have to postpone the 
delivery of the ship. 

I have been able to watch the 
building from my office window. 
The sections and plates have been 
cut and welded into composite pieces 
in a long shed like a hangar, which 
we call the ‘fab shop.’ From there 
they have been taken to the assembly 
place and lifted into position to be 
welded together to form the hull 
and superstructure. The engines 
will be fitted later. 

A commercial ship, unlike a sailing 
yacht, has a flat bottom, and until 
quite recently the New Ship did not 
look like a ship at all. Strangers 
seeing the steelwork rising above 
the ground, with the cranes working 
round it, were apt to think it was 
something to do with the power- 
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station at the mouth of the estuary. 
It was more or less rectangular and 
somewhat rusty, like a_half-built 
gasometer. It was the bow and stern 
sections that made the difference. 
As soon as they were added they 
gave a graceful profile to the steel- 
work and made it look like a ship. 
Today there is the added effect of 
paint, grey above the waterline and 
red below. We can now see that 
what has been assembled is a 
beautiful hull, fit to cleave a way 
through ‘the wine-dark sea.’ The 
bow points towards the ‘ fab shop’ 
where the sections were cut and 
welded, and the stern towards the 
coffer-dam. 

No one has the slightest doubt 
about the New Ship floating ; though 
naturally people have teased the 
yard manager about it. He has 
whimsically assured us that ‘ putty 
has been put in the cracks’ to make 
the hull watertight. The yard 
manager is a Geordie and wears 
a bowler hat in the yard. We tease 
him in the canteen at lunch-time, 
but at work he is far too august a 
person to invite any jesting. 

Endless calculations and thousands 
of drawings have gone into the 
design of the New Ship. She must 
be strong enough to withstand the 
battering of an Atlantic gale; and 
anyone who has beheld a cargo 
vessel in a gale must marvel at the 
strength of the hull. At one moment 
the bow and stern may be supported 
on the crests of two adjacent waves 
while the laden cargo space is 
spanning the trough. A few seconds 
later the bows will be plunged into 
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the next wave, and a green sea, ; 
weighing hundreds of tons, will 
cascade over the fo’c’sle and surge 
across the decks. No hull yet built | 
could withstand such treatment 
without some whip and play, but 
there must not be too much. 

Then the ship must be stable 
against rolling. The hull must not 
float on the water like an egg on | 
end. It must be designed to have 
basic stability so that its own buoy- | in the 
ancy tends to right it after a roll ° 
and not increase the roll. Here, | 
too, there must be moderation ; for _ 
if the hull is too stable the ship will 
not ride kindly in a storm. It must, 
as the yard manager says, be ‘ just 
right.’ And if the hull is just right ‘jn th 
it will look right too. Opinions manag 
differ about whether a hull that looks | to9 h; 
right is right, or vice versa. It is | may | 
like the chicken and the egg; 00 | mood 
one knows which came first. boyho 

Whichever comes first, though, 
the ship must always be right, 
whether loaded down with cargo to 
the Plimsoll mark or light in ballast. 
This, incidentally, is one of the 
difficulties in designing a nuclear 
cargo vessel. The reactor must be 
surrounded with so much concrete | gone 
to imprison the radiation that the | forryn 
engine space becomes immensely of gjj, 
heavy. With this weight aft, neat She y 
the propellers, and the ship unloaded | water- 
in dock, there is a tendency for it | conste 
to float like a bottle with one end | What 
totally submerged. Of course the | he say 
reactor could be amidships, but) genera 
that presents difficulties too. The! “pin, 
same variety of trim does not Occuf “sho” 
in a warship or an icebreaker, of, | Over 





Sea, / to a lesser degree, in a tanker, where 
will | the oil can be replaced by an equal 





surge | weight of water. 
built | The New Ship, however, is nothing 
ment 


fancy; she is a small general cargo 
ship for a South American shipping 
company. She is not being built to 
Lloyd’s Rules but to those of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, and 
38 OD | we have had one of their surveyors 
have | (a Scotsman from Glasgow) working 
buoy- | in the yard, watching every step in 
a roll ‘the construction to satisfy himself 
Here, | that it conforms. 
13 for The surveyor is an important 
ip Will person when a ship is built or 
must, repaired, and naturally we have 
- “just | made much of this one, putting him 
t right ‘in the place of honour on the 
inions +manager’s right at lunch-time. He 
t looks too has come in for some teasing, as 
It is | may be imagined, and when in the 
B 5 ~~ he has told us yarns of his 
boyhood. One I must repeat. 
hough, Long years ago the firm to which 
right, he was apprenticed built a ship for 
argo t0 4 foreign owner, and launched her 
ballast. on a Saturday. The owner of those 
of the days had a dictatorial wife who 
nucleat demanded his presence at week-ends, 
ust be s he missed the launching, having 
oncreté ‘gone home instead. This was 
nat the fortunate; because, to the surprise 
nensely of all, the ship did not float true. 
it, Neat She was nine inches proud of the 
nloaded | water-line at the stem. There was 
y for it ‘consternation among the builders. 
me end ' What would the owner say when 
rse the | he saw her on the Monday? The 
9s, but general manager soothed them. 
. The)“Dinna fash yersel’,? he said; 
Mt occut “she'll be all right on Monday.” 
ker, of; | Over the week-end thirty tons of 
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cement were concealed within the 
double bottom, and when the owner 
returned he was delighted with the 
ship. Others were equally amazed. 
“How did you manage it?” they 
asked the general manager in private. 
“Tt was easy,” came the bland 
reply. “I just left it to the fairies.” 

We none of us feel that the fairies 
will be called upon tonight; and I 
for one will not be the least 
surprised if the New Ship floats 
exactly as the yard manager predicts ; 
that is as soon as there is nine foot 
six of water round her. It seems 
very little when you stand alongside 
the keel and see the ship’s sides 
towering above your head; but 
with the flat bottom a lot of water 
is displaced in every foot of draught 
and there is no cargo to lift; the 
engine space is empty too. 

Imagine yourself with us tonight. 
It is now nearly 9 P.M. The sky 
is overcast, with the moon occasion- 
ally visible through the clouds. The 
wind is north-east and we turn up 
our collars against it. In the estuary 
the tide has turned, and the silver 
blade of water has reached the 
entrance of the dock. Soon the 
water mounts the threshold and 
trickles over the concrete floor. The 
trickle becomes a surging torrent 
and the invading water swirls round 
the blocks under the keel. 

There is a forty-seven-foot range 
of tide tonight, which means that the 
water rises about eight feet every 
hour. Near where I stand there is a 
hawser from a bollard ashore to the 
hull. “ Keep clear of the hawser! ” 
someone says in the darkness; 
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and I realise that when the hull 
floats, the wind, now behind us, will 
carry the whole thing to leeward and 
take up the slack in the hawser. 
So we stand clear. 

Floodlights are now blazing, which 
makes the dark places under the hull 
even darker. There is no sound 
except the lap of the water. Suddenly 
there is ‘ plop,’ and a billet of wood 
as large as a railway-sleeper rears 
itself up from the deep and flops 
back into the water. “ She'll soon 
float,” a voice says, and in a moment 
the keel-blocks begin to bob up 
right and left. 

At this moment a transformation 
occurs, the like of which I have 
noted elsewhere.! Formerly there 
was an inanimate hull before us 
into which people drove rivets at 
their pleasure. All that goes the 
instant the hull floats. No longer 
is it inanimate and passive, it has 
suddenly become alive. No longer 
can you call the hull ‘it.’ Now it 
must be ‘she. We are in the 
presence of a live being, a lady with 
a will of her own; and unless we 
are careful she will take charge. 
The hawser beside me is taut, 
restraining the lady from swinging. 
She has already moved several feet 
and now she must be humoured till 
the tugs can get near to tow her 
away. 


The New Ship will be named 
today. It is fine and sunny, but cold, 


1 *The Launch of H.M.S. Vidal,’ ‘ Maga,’ November 1951. 
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As the tide rises the New Ship 
rises too. We must slacken off the 
hawsers to let her rise, but not so 
much that she will carry away to) 
leeward and damage herself on the 
far wall of the dock. It is a tricky 
business and the yard manager is} 
busy with a megaphone. The tugs 
are nearby now and the ropes are 
passed to them with a rowing-boat, 
This is a tricky business too, aggra- 
vated by the dark and the swirling | 
tide. It calls for good watermanship ; | 
but it is quickly accomplished. The | 
tugs hoot and the New Ship begins 
to move aft, stern first, through the | 
gates into the estuary. 

She is away now, a new ship 
floating on salt water. A searchlight’ 
plays on her and we can see she is 
a beauty. The tugs are in charge | 
and silently she glides with them’ 
into the darkness. Tomorrow she 
will be alongside the fitting-out berth 
and a hundred men will fall upon 
her. She will turn again into a, 
ringing inferno as men of every trade 
work till the fitting-out is done. 
But tonight she is the reigning queen, 
serene and graceful. 

“Good luck to you!” we say, 
and turn into the night, knowing) 
in our hearts that a good job has 
been done; and better still, that 
there is another on the order book 
to begin tomorrow. 


with a wind that feels as though it 
had come from the North Pole. 
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Hitherto the New Ship was called 
‘Ship 815” to distinguish her from 
her sister, ‘Ship 814. Today, 
however, she has a foreign name 
painted on her, and a foreign captain 
and crew aboard to man her. She 
also belongs, officially, to her new 
owners, who signed for her when 
the acceptance trials were completed. 

The ambassador’s wife is to 
do the naming, and the general 
manager’s daughter is ready with a 
bunch of flowers for the occasion. 
There is also a silver cigarette-box, 
suitably inscribed, for presentation 
at the right moment. 

Today’s ceremony is the climax 
of many weeks of endeavour. Few 
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work to get an order for a ship these 
days. No stone must be left un- 
turned, and very few cutlets left 
uncooked, to secure the order. 
Innumerable estimates must be 
prepared and tendered before you 
get even a whiff of an order. 
Emissaries of foreign shipowners no 
longer go to Britain automatically 
for ships. A Norwegian owner told 
me recently that he was ‘scared 
stiff’ of placing an order in Britain. 
Foreign owners float round the 
continent of Europe, being wined 
and dined in Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Oslo and Stockholm before coming 
to Britain; for European shipyards 
stand in need of orders too. 
Personally—although naturally I 
am prejudiced—I think British-built 
ships are better than foreign ships, 
and the owners get more exactly 
what they want in Britain than 
elsewhere. Also, I believe, that 
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when the final count is done, they 
get better value for their money. 

Why then do owners—particularly 
those who like British ships—go to 
the Continent for them? My own 
belief, and again I admit to being 
a new boy—is that our reputation 
for delivery is not good enough. 
No one builds a ship unless he can 
see business for it. If he is going 
to hire the ship out on charter it may 
earn him £1500 a day. Suppose 
he has chartered it to the What-not 
Oil Company with effect from a 
date in 1962, he wants to be sure 
that it is available; and if he could 
charter it two days earlier he would 
be £3000 to the good. So dates 
count; punctual delivery is para- 
mount, and this depends on labour 
relations, supply of materials, and 
skilled planning. 

Next, there is a tendency for 
British quotations to be hedged 
about with provisos about the cost 
of material remaining constant and 
wage scales not rising. These 
provisos look rather forbidding in 
black and white on a quotation. 
Foreign builders tend to submit a 
quotation on a single sheet of paper 
with no printed provisos—these are 
tacitly included in the estimate of 
cost. They are there, of course, but 
not so blatantly. 

There is a further point; this 
time the other way. The owner 
who builds in Britain has great 
latitude in the design. He gets a 
ship as a man gets a suit from a 
tailor. If he wants the pockets cut 
on a slant he can have them so. 
A foreign-built ship is often more 
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like a ready-made suit. The buyer 
says “ Reach me down that one” ; 
and the outfitter does so with a 
price-label attached. Some alter- 
ations can be agreed to by the 
outfitter, but not many. It is often 
the same with a foreign-built ship. 

I sat at a dinner the other night 
with a local shipowner beside me. 
He had just placed an order for a 
small ship abroad. One of our 
directors sat opposite, and they had 
a real set-to. Peace was declared 
before the Loyal Toast; but, on 
balance I thought the owner had 
made a mistake in placing his order 
overseas. However, as I said, I am 
prejudiced and I must return to 
my tale. 

I was saying what toil goes into 
securing an order for a ship; but 
that is nothing to the work and skill 
involved in building her and fitting 
her out. Take the joiners’ work, 
for instance. Nothing is square. 
The deck has a camber in one 
direction and a sheer in the other, 
so the four legs of a table may all be 
different lengths in order to have the 
table-top level. Doors too have to 
be shaped to the job; there can be 
no standard set to fit everywhere ; 
though naturally there are ingenious 
expedients to save time and labour. 

Then there is the engine-room. 
Again, nothing is square and very 
little looks level, but the most 
perfect alignments are necessary from 
the propellers to the main bearings 
or there will be trouble in no time. 

The electrical work and hydraulics 
have to be seen to be believed; 
and the most detailed planning is 
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necessary to avoid having one | 
department undo what has been 

done by another. The borough 

surveyor always seems to lay new 

sewers after the road has been 
resurfaced; but if this were done 

in shipbuilding the ship would cost 

the earth—and there is far more | 
excuse there for the mistake than | 
there is on land. 

In spite of the planning, however, 
the inside of a ship during the 
fitting-out period is like a glimpse | 
of a plumber’s nightmare; and | 
the last few days are a real scuffle, in | 
order that at the end of it all the 
ship, in her new paint and under 
a Red Ensign, will put to sea on time 
for her trials. The nature of the | 
acceptance trials depends to some 
extent on the regulations of the 
authority under whom the ship is | 
registered. The owners also make 
numerous stipulations. The fuel 
consumption and speed are naturally 
among these ; and it seems amazing | 
to a landsman that a ship off a: 
drawing-board is found on trials to | 
come so nearly to the calculated 
predictions. But it is the rule 
rather than the exception to find it 
so; because shipbuilding is an old art, 
and those who practise it (in Britain 
anyway) know what they are about. 

On her trials the New Ship 
turned out a trifle better in perform- 
ance than the owners required. 
She handled like a yacht and they 


were delighted with her. Today the | 
managing director will mention this | 


in his speech. 
Imagine yourself, then, standing 
with us on the jetty, and the New 
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Ship, in her glistening paint, tied 
up alongside, towering above us. 
A crowd is assembled level with her 
stem and a bottle of champagne is 
resting on a table ashore but tied by 
a cord to the forecastle rail. 

The managing director welcomes 
and the Naming 
Ceremony then begins. ~‘*e 
ambassador’s wife says the time- 
honoured words: “I name this 
ship and may God bless all 
those who sail in her ”—and throws 
the bottle against the ship’s plates. 
The ‘ bubbly’ spatters on the ship’s 
side and in the water. 

Next, a Roman Catholic priest— 
an Irishman—steps forward and we 
remove our hats as he recites the 
prayers in Latin, and then in English 
pronounces the blessing upon her 
and her crew. He prays that there 
may be cargoes for her at every 
port and that every voyage will 
prosper. We fervently say ‘ Amen.’ 
He sprinkles holy water on the 
ship, and leads the way as we go in 
procession up the gangway to the 
upper deck. Here ‘God Save the 
Queen’ is played and the Red Ensign 
is lowered. This is followed by 
the anthem of the owners’ country 





/ and their flag is hoisted. The 


captain makes a short speech in 
broken English and invites us to 
walk round the ship. 

We who have watched the building 
have seen all this before; but the 
ladies have the time of their lives, 


| examining the galley and the pantry, 


and the quality of material in the 
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curtains and chair-covers. (Their 
stiletto heels, incidentally, play havoc 


with the deck.) The ‘arty and 
crafty’ ones nod their heads and 
wag their fingers knowingly as they 
regard the colour schemes ; and the 
children scramble about the engine- 
room and the bridge ordering Full 
Ahead and Full Astern to the 
bewilderment of a harassed sailor. 
A good time is had by all. 

At length, over the tannoy system, 
we are told that the builders welcome 
everyone to lunch in the works; 
and those of us who have pink 
tickets repair to the board-room, 
where a buffet luncheon is served. 
On the walls are pictures of the 
New Ship’s forerunners, and the 
latest picture is added to the gallery. 
Luncheon is concluded by a nice 
speech by the ambassador. The 
‘top brass ’ call for their motor-cars, 
and purr away smoking cigars ; and 
the New Ship is moved round to 
the North Transit Shed in a matter- 
of-fact manner to start taking on 
board her first cargo. Those who 
have built her return to their work. 
There is no air of anticlimax because 
everyone is busy getting on with 
the next ship. And thank God there 
is a next one ! 


There is a fascination in the life: 
it is not as good as the Army, of 
course, but fascinating none the less. 
If I have not held your attention 
I have no one but myself to blame. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. C, A. H. 
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‘HOW SAY YOU...?’ car; 
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BY ROBERT MORRISON Dew. 

fund: 

| “+} 

“ OyEz, Oyez, Oyez. All manner walls and permit no view of the out- | — 


of persons having business in the 
present session of oyer and terminer 
and general gaol delivery in the 
State of ——” 

Down the centuries and over 
twelve thousand miles in distance 
the Old French phrases have come 
to echo amid walls far from their 
birthplace. The judge in his scarlet 
and the barristers in their wigs and 
gowns, they too have stepped out 
of another and older world to add 
dignity to a solemn occasion. 

The recital ends with an exhorta- 
tion. 

“... draw near and give your 
attention.” 

We have drawn near, and we give 
our attention; for it is all new and 
strange to most of the forty good 
men and true who have been sum- 
moned to serve on juries during the 
two weeks of the court’s sitting. 

One by one we answer to our 
names as they are mellifluously 
called by the Clerk of the Court. 
I note that there is one absentee. 
While the smooth voice rolls on I 
glance around me. There is little 
about the chamber itself to impress 
the curious visitor or to strike awe 
into the miscreant awaiting his just 
deserts. The woodwork is varnished, 
the windows are high in the side 





side world to distract our attention | 
(which we have dutifully drawn near 

to give), the benches are hard, and 

a plain-faced clock of the railway- | 
station variety ticks vulgarly above | 
the door through which we entered. | Ai 
The setting is almost drab in its So 


lack of fitting ornament. pt 
with | 


I< 
he is 
come 
Can 1 


But stay. There is ornament. ah 
Below the wooden canopy and behind | 
the Judge, carved on the wall, the qu 


lion and the unicorn support the 
Royal Arms. In these days of | ™ 
dwindling empire, the Queen’s writ | — 
still runs far afield, and it is in her — 
name that we have been commanded peony 
to be present in one of her Courts tine 
of Justice on this sunny morning of back 
an antipodean spring. But this is be ° 
a place of walls, in a building in a . 
city street, and we can see no wattles, — 
no tall gums, nothing to tell that oe 
this is Australia. It is a chamber PP! 
wherein justice will be dispensed in | ach 
the British manner, and it is possible i 
that on this same day the same >a 
scene is being enacted in London, .. — 
or Nottingham, in Vancouver, yes, |" § 
and in India and Ghana and Nigeria," 1 
too. This thought pleases me, and | 

I suddenly realise that my attention boon 
has wandered. A man has appeared com 
in the dock, and the Clerk is reading hensi 
the indictment. 


5 It is said that this man has 
converted to his own use a motor- 
car, rightfully the property of a 
finance house that turns an honest 
| penny or two by kindly providing the 
funds for hire-purchase transactions. 
| “How say you, are you guilty, or 
1€ Out- | - Saar 
va | I cannot see the man’s face, but 
4, eal he is tall and erect, and the response 
ailway- | comes promptly, though quietly. 
above , C22 this be a criminal ? 
onan | A Crown Prosecutor explains. 
in its Soon after having acquired the 
car, the accused had an accident 
— with it. The repairs were expensive, 
behind ere he sold the vehicle, intending, 
all. the wut probably, to repay the monthly 
wm on instalments as they fell due. Charged 
—_" with the offence, he made matters 
%s wik | worse by ‘jumping’ his bail. He 
in her | * arrested in New South Wales, 
re where he had made a fresh start in a 
Couns timber-felling business, and brought 
ning _back for trial. Counsel expressed 
this is the opinion that the accused probably 
ng int ' did not realise that he was in fact 
wantls committing a theft when he sold the 
ell that I wonder myself how many 
nie people who acquire (not buy) an 
— ou | article by hire purchase really under- 
possible stand the legalities of the process. 
. an No, this man is not a criminal; 
~ oun, he was careless, and ignorant, but 
er, Yeh it is a pity that he did not surrender 
Nigeria, to his bail at the proper time. 
on et! The judge murmurs that this 
parse | appears to be a case calling for a 
ppeared ‘lenient sentence: three months, to 
start from the date of his appre- 
hension, seven weeks ago. 
As the man turns to leave the 
{ M 
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dock, he winks cheerfully, or with 
an assumed cheerfulness, towards 
the back of the court. Cocky? No, 
it is not that. It is an attempt at 
reassurance, a keep-your-pecker-up 
gesture to the quietly dressed woman 
who is weeping as she is led away 
by a friend. It is a little tragedy. 
One slight lapse, and a family is 
plunged into this misery. However, 
he will be released in less than five 
weeks with a lesson learned, and 
perhaps in New South Wales, when 
he returns to his work, they will not 
hear about this unfortunate affair. 

The next case is called, and I 
wonder what it will be this time. 
A policeman repeats the name at the 
door, but I do not catch it. I look 
round to see whether the accused is 
appearing from the outside or from 
the body of the court, so that when 
I turn back I am a little surprised to 
find a slightly-built fair man standing 
in the dock. He has emerged from 
the dungeons below, which com- 
municate, so I understand, with the 
gaol next door by a subterranean 
passage. I remember as a boy being 
taken by an uncle to see a similar 
place in Edinburgh. Perhaps all 
courts and gaols are thus conveniently 
linked. 

The Clerk reads the indictment, 
and I suddenly realise that this is 
a headline affair, a cause célébre. 
That is why there are suddenly two 
reporters in the Press-box, which 
formerly was deserted. This is the 
echo of a recent ten-day wonder. 

“How say you. . .?” 

The young fair man answers with- 
out hesitation, almost casually. 
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“ec Guilty.” 

The offences are recited in all 
their detail. This man is a convict, 
already serving a long term of 
imprisonment for crimes of violence, 
and he also has a ‘ record ’ in another 
Australian state despite his mere 
twenty-four years. He escaped from 
the gaol, and in doing so he assaulted 
and tied up an elderly couple in a 
prison residence, and robbed them. 
He succeeded in making a daring 
getaway, from this very gaol next 
door to the court where we are now 
sitting, and disappeared into the 
bush that approaches close to the 
outer suburbs of our city. Again he 
broke and entered, and took money 
and food. For ten days the people 
of the country districts lived in a 
state of apprehension ; for this man’s 
reputation is not such as to comfort 
the lonely and the weak. 

The fearful catalogue continues. 
We listen, appalled. Hearing and 
seeing with our own ears and eyes 
is different from reading about it 
in the newspaper in the morning. 
Here is the very man, standing 
quietly and, so far as I can determine 
from his back view, without fear or 
feeling, waiting for the Judge to 
have his say. 

The Judge has it. 

“. . . as bad as anything I have 
heard during my years on the bench. 
You will go to prison for seven years 
on each count of robbery with 
violence, to be served at the same 
time, and they will begin at the 
expiration of the sentence you are 
now serving. Take him away.” 

The man turns quickly, glances 








round the court with no apparent} in at 





interest, and disappears down the| down 
stairs within the dock. turns 
Disappears ! pleas’ 


Yes, disappears from the sight of} “I 
free men for almost fourteen years 
to come. When he is released, he} will t 
will be approaching forty. Now,| ings. 
he is just twenty-four. But he is; paren 
a hardened criminal and a dangerous | —dox 
one, and the Judge clearly considers. Engli 
that there is little hope of reforma, “A 
tion. So down the stairs he goes, 
these same stairs trodden a few 
minutes ago by the harmless-looking) “FE 
man who could afford to be cheerful 
about his five weeks’ loss of freedom, 
Fourteen years! And without a 
sign of emotion. Perhaps the ma’ “© 
is devoid of all feeling and imagine “It 
tion. | “A 

The clock ticks its vulgar beat! Austr 
through a lull and we proceed to the| “F 
next case on the list. Impatient and} “L 
unwanted jurymen shuffle and writhe. the u: 

They are calling a name, a queer 4 trad 
foreign name, a not unusual occur| you | 
rence in Australia after a dozen years! help y 
of intense and successful immigration) The 
from Europe. ‘. 

A young man—twenty ?—with a Aga 
shock of dark hair and a bewildered Kindly 
expression comes from behind me “W 
passes through the gate in the Mlerp 
railing, and enters the dock. | “I- 
assume that he is surrendering to Words. 
bail. “aw 

The indictment is read, and the) Son c 
Clerk begins to ask the awful question| be obt: 
to which there are but two um No 
compromising answers. There is) My di 
an interruption, from the Judge him- Austra 
self. The whole court is stilled, “se is 
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in an instant, and the Clerk puts 
down his copy of the indictment, 
turns, and waits His Honour’s 
pleasure. 

“T should like to be assured that 
this young man, a Hungarian, I see, 
will be able to follow these proceed- 
ings. This legal jargon—the tortuous 
parentheses—the utter strangeness 
—does he thoroughly understand 
English, Mr Killick ? ” 

“ May’ please Y’r Honour, his 
statements in the lower court seem 
to have been quite clearly expressed.” 

“Hm! I should like to have 
some better evidence on the point. 
Kadar, do you understand English ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Where do you work ?” 

“Tn a factory, sir.” 

“ And how long have you been in 
Australia ? ” 

“ Four years, sir.” 

“ Long enough at least to pick up 
the usual slang and the language of 
atrade. Now, tell me this. Would 
you like to have an interpreter to 
help you ?” 

There is a momentary pause. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Again the Judge patiently and 
Kindly questions. 

“ Why would you like to have an 
interpreter ? ” 

“T—I do not understand the long 
words.” 

“T thought not. Mr Killick, how 
soon can an interpreter in Hungarian 
be obtained ? ” 

No European language presents 
any difficulty nowadays in the larger 
Australian cities and towns, so the 
case is adjourned till later in the 
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morning. Recess for a quarter of an 
hour. 

The Judge retires from view, 
wigged heads bend over papers and 
exchange remarks which appear to 
be amusing, and we relax. Who, I 
wonder, will be next; for still none 
of us has been called to serve on a 
jury, and we do not know which of 
the faces will appear in the dock to 
wait with anxiety or hardened calm 
the announcement of their fate. 

What about the sharp-nosed man 
by the side wall, he whose hand is 
tightly clasped by an attractive young 
woman with a worried look? Of 
course, he may be a witness. 

Behind me there are two women, 
and one of them is twisting a hand- 
kerchief between nervous fingers. 
Another apprehensive wife ? 

Farther along my own bench— 
dear me, how very uncomfortable it 
is!—are two men who were not 
numbered among the forty chosen 
for duty. One is tallish and lean, 
the other large and fleshy. I cannot 
guess their ages. Thirty? Near 
enough. They exchange remarks in 
low tones, and glance about them 


with wary eyes. I begin to think 
that these two might be .. . 

This won’t do. It is wrong to 
judge by appearances. 

The clock continues its monoto- 
nous tock-tock-tock. 

I gaze at the wall behind the Judge’s 


seat, at the Royal Arms which 
proclaim that this is a court of the 
Sovereign Lady who is the Queen 
of Australia. Is it not customary— 
should there not also be a blindfolded 
figure of Justice with scales in out- 
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stretched hand? Perhaps not, and 
in any case, though the visible 
symbol is absent, the spirit is surely 
here. I have heard, this morning, 
the fluttering of wings, the soft 
tinkle and creak of the balance as it 
leaned gently first to one side and 
then to the other. Right has been 
done. Yes, the blindfolded figure 
is present, sensed but not seen. 


‘Call these foul offenders to their 
answers, 

And poise the cause in Justice’s equal 
scales, 

Whose beam stands sure, whose right- 
ful cause prevails.’ 


Who waits to place his cause next 
in the scales ? 

I don’t know. 

I should have gone out for a walk 
with my colleagues, but the scene is 
too interesting, too pregnant with 
dramatic possibility. I wish I could 
sketch, like the newspaper corre- 
spondents of years gone by, R. Caton 
Woodville, and Gustav Doré, and 
all those who illustrated the journals 
with rapid pencils before the camera 
came to ruin their business. 

Time passes. Here I am becoming 
a little impatient about the idle 
minutes, while within a few yards 
there are unfortunates whose fate 
it is to lie behind walls for year after 
year. They deserve it, no doubt— 
no doubt? A thought strikes me 
with the suddenness of a shock. No 
doubt? Most of them owe their 
servitude to the decision of a jury, 
and soon I may be one of twelve with 
the same awful duty before me. 

Tock-tock-tock-tock, and the seats 
grow ever harder. 
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At last we resume, again with the | 


young Hungarian in the dock. The 
interpreter has arrived and is sworn, 





and the Judge speaks to him before 
permitting any formal proceedings | 
to begin. 

**T want you to take this copy of | 
the indictment and explain to the 
young man in your own words the 
nature of the charges.” 

The interpreter does so. 

“Now, will you please tell him 
this. Take your time, so that he is | 
in no doubt about what I am trying | 
to say.” 

The Judge continues, slowly. 

* T do not know what the law may | 


be in Hungary, but in — 


in this state, our law is that even if ' 
the girl consents, if she is under | 
eighteen years of age it is an offence.” | 

Again there is a murmuring in | 
Hungarian, explanation punctuated 
with question. 

“Next, tell him this. If he did 
not know the age of the girl, but had | 
reason to believe that she was over | 
eighteen, that is a defence.” 

The explanation continues till at 
last the Judge is satisfied, and he 
allows the case to proceed on its 


proper course. The Clerk reads the 


indictment, in two counts. 

** How say you, are you guilty, or 
not guilty ?” 

The interpreter talks with the 
prisoner, and answers for him. 

“He says, the first time he did 


not know the age, but the second, | 
he knew she was less than eighteen. | 


So he says, yes, he is guilty the 
second time.” 


The Crown Prosecutor rises 
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promptly, and states that he will not 
proceed on the first charge. 

Behind the impassive judicial 
countenance, I think I detect relief, 
even pleasure, and I think I know 
the reason. The offence is technical 
rather than grave. The youth has 
been straightforward. He did not 
take the apparently easy course by 
saying boldly, ‘ Of course, I didn’t 
know how old she was. I thought 
she was nearly twenty.’ 

The Crown then briefly outlines 
the circumstances, and the Judge 
orders the youth to enter into a good 
behaviour bond for £50. 

The Judge writes notes. Wigged 
heads confer, one leaves the court 
with a bow, and another enters with 
the same respect. We cross and 
uncross legs, and seek a softer spot 
on the adamantine timbers of the 
benches, without success. The Clerk 
selects another stiff blue paper from 
afolder on his table. The Judge puts 
down his pen, and nods. 

“ Call —— ed 

I shall not reveal their names. 
There is no point in doing so, and 
it may be that one day, if they are 
guilty on this occasion, they may be 
teformed characters trying to forget 
a disreputable past in another place. 
I shall find my own names for them, 
and ‘call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip.’ 

“ Call Arthur Hopeless and Wilfred 
Gross.” 

My neighbours along the bench 
tise and pass among the seats to the 
gate in the railing. The thin man 
leads, the fat one follows, Hopeless 
and Gross—the names fit well enough 
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and will serve. I do not like the 
faces of these two. 

They enter the dock, a warder 
closes the door, and sits down behind 
the standing prisoners. 

*, .. you are charged with the 
crime of robbery with violence 
contrary to Section XY of the 
Criminal Code, in that you did strike 
and knock down Richard Roe and 
steal the sum of twenty-seven pounds 
from his person. How say you, 
are you guilty or not guilty ?” 

Both answer “ not guilty,” and the 
Clerk dips his hand into a large box 
before him, withdraws a card, and 
announces a name. A man behind 
me rises and goes to the jury-box. 
One by one, the owners answer to 
their names, and each in turn enters 
the box on the right of the court. 

My name comes tenth. 

We are sworn. 

“Do you swear that you will well 
and truly try . . .?” 

Two of our number are challenged, 
for what reason is not divulged, and 
two more names are called to replace 
them. We are complete, twelve 
good men and true to try the issue 
between our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen and the prisoners at the bar, 
and as the Queen is not present 
herself to deal with the matter, 
the Crown Solicitor is left with the 
responsibility of doing it for her. 

At this point there is much 
meaningful glancing down at wrist- 
watches and up at the noisy clock, 
and the Judge takes the hint and 
adjourns the sitting till the afternoon. 
This case is estimated to last two 
days, so there is something to be said 
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for making a start on its complexities 
with a full stomach. 

Fed, we resume, and the case 
begins in earnest. We listen with 
proper attention, and I experience a 
disinclination to look at the two 
prisoners. 

The Crown Solicitor opens, and 
we learn what these men have done 
—no, what they are alleged to have 
done. I must take nothing for 
granted. I must weigh every word, 
as though the scales were in my hand. 

A plumber, we are informed, 
after an agreeably successful day’s 
betting, repaired for refreshment to 
a well-known hotel in the port area 
called the Salamanca. (A word of 
explanation: intoxicating beverages 
are retailed only in hotels in our 
state, and an hotel by definition must 
provide accommodation and meals. 
In some hotels, however, anyone 
asking for a room or a four-course 
dinner would probably be regarded 
as peculiar and certainly as a nuisance. 
In the present context, therefore, 
for ‘hotel’ read ‘pub.’ The Sala- 
manca is notable as the scene of 
many incidents reported in the Press, 
and it is not a place, as the Crown 
Solicitor suggests to us, that you or 
I might visit for a quiet half-hour of 
an evening. It certainly isn’t, as 
even I know.) 

While in the bar, peacefully imbib- 
ing a glass, the plumber made the 

acquaintance of a woman called 
Polly, who announced that she was 
short of money. He obligingly took 
her by taxi to another dock-side 
tavern, where she made a telephone 
call, and then brought her back to 
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the Salamanca. He then decided to | 
go home, but before doing so retired 
to the back premises to ‘ pay a visit,’ 
There he was brutally assaulted, 
knocked to the ground, and robbed 
of the money in his pocket by two 
men whose faces he recognised. } 

The owners of these faces are 
identified as the men in the dock, 
We look at them with interest. 
They do not look at us. Gross | 
remains fairly impassive. Hopeless 
twitches his lips and looks at his | 
feet. 

The first witness is the victimised 
plumber himself. It is the sharp- | 
nosed man from the side wall, he | 
with the attractive companion. In 
answer to counsel’s questions, he } 
describes the events of the afternoon 
and evening in detail. He is clear 
and convincing. Occasionally there 
are those moments of light relief 
which are so faithfully recorded by 
all Pressmen with the traditional 
parenthesis, ‘ Laughter in court” =| 

“Did you notice what he was | 
wearing ?” 

“He had on faded dungaree 
trousers and a ming jumper.” | 

The Judge looks up sharply, pen 
poised. 

“ Ming ? ” 

* Yes, sir. Ming.” 

“He refers, Your Honour, to the | 
colour,” explains Counsel. 

“Am I to understand that he 
means the ming that we associate | 
with Chinese porcelain ? ” 

“Yes, Your Honour. Ming.” 

‘* Extraordinary! Let me see the 
exhibit again.” 

A jumper—for it has been pro- 
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duced and labelled by the Clerk— 
is held up and the Judge scrutinises 
it with interest. 

“ Turquoise blue,” he pronounces, 
and the pen moves across the paper. 
Turquoise blue it may be in His 
Honour’s notes, but the garment is 
referred to throughout the trial as 
The Ming Jumper. I, too, am 
surprised by the description. It is 
remarkable to find that unlettered 
denizens of the underworld are 
familiar with the hues of antique 
china and covet them for their 
raiment. 

It is the turn of the defence to 
cross-examine. Counsel is a very 
young man, but he is assured and 
at ease. Are we now going to see 
the victim’s story torn to pieces, as 
always happens on stage and screen ? 
Will the witness be cornered by 
adroit interrogation and exposed as 
aman of straw, with an unreliable 
memory and a loose tongue ? 

“You say you were half turned 
away and crouching on the floor ?” 

“ Yes, that is so.” 

“Yet you insist that you were 
able to recognise the assailants ? ” 

“T did recognise them.” 

“What light was there, if there 
was any at all?” 

“There was an 
overhead.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ Positive.” 

“ Lit at the time ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T suggest to you that it was not 
lit, and that you went back later and 
noticed that there was a bulb there.” 

“ That’s a lie.” 


electric-bulb 
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“TI suggest that the bulb was 
missing from the socket on the night 
of the incident.” 

“Tt wasn’t. 
recognise them.” 

So it goes on. The witness sticks 
doggedly to his tale. He resents the 
‘suggests’ and ‘submits’ of the 
young defender, the stock devices in 
the business of discrediting evidence. 
I watch the duel with mixed feelings. 
I should not like to be a witness in 
the hands of a hostile and experienced 
counsel, 

Police officers follow, profession- 
ally glib, and briskly state their names 
and ranks as soon as the ‘I swear’ 
is out of their lips. They furnish 
evidence of arrest, of statements 
taken, behaviour noted, and of money 
found on the persons of the accused. 
There is a curious coincidence here. 
One sum in Gross’s possession is 
alleged to have been exactly £27. 
Or is it coincidence ? 

The case for the prosecution is 
brief, and when it comes to an end 
we adjourn till tomorrow. 

** Oyez, Oyez, Oyez....” The 
ritual is repeated and another day 
begins. 

The prisoners enter the dock. 
They show no appreciation of this 
fine sunny morning—but then who 
would, in their case? The Judge 
nods, and the defending counsel 
addresses us. 

The defence is to be an alibi— 
two alibis. The accused weren’t 
there. At the time when the plumber 
claims that he was assaulted and 
robbed, Gross was playing bagatelle 

in the bar, and Hopeless was watching 


It was lit. I did 
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a game of darts in another pub 
altogether. 

Is there an Inspector French in 
the case? I prepare myself for 
a tangled recital of times and move- 
ments and tortuous journeys and 
returns to the place first thought of, 
and I hope that it will be easier to 
grasp than the shuttlecocking pere- 
grinations of Mr Freeman Wills 
Croft’s famous caske. 

Gross enters the witness-box. No, 
he wasn’t there. He was quietly 
playing bagatelle throughout the 
whole period of the alleged assault. 
I have a momentary vision of Gross 
‘when not engaged in his employ- 
ment, his employment, or maturing 
his felonious little plans, little plans,’ 
enjoying idyllic games of halma and 
skittles, as well as bagatelle, some- 
times with his ailing grandmother, 
at others with the vicar. 

** With whom were you playing ? ” 

“* With the barman.” 

The Judge interjects in surprise : 

“The barman? Was he not 
engaged at his duties behind the 
bar ?”” 

“Not the barman on duty. An- 
other barman. It was his day off.” 

“Oh, I see. A barman, not on 
duty, was in the bar playing this game 
with you. A barman’s holiday ! ” 

** No, sir,” hastily corrects Gross. 
“ Tt was his day off.” 

** Quite so. A barman’s holiday.” 

The Judge, the Clerk, the Counsel, 
a reporter and myself display appre- 
ciation of the joke. Gross is baffled. 

Hopeless comes in his turn, looking 
even more like his name in the 
witness-box than he did in the dock. 
He wasn’t there either. He went 
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to another pub and was watching a 
game of darts at the time of the 
alleged incident. 

“Why did you go to another 
hotel ?” 

“* Well—er—for a change of beer, 
They’ve got Melbourne bitter there.” 

“A change of beer!” murmurs 
His Honour, turning a page. Judges, 
I think, are not as other men. I 
suppose that they do not enter 
common pubs, and are unfamiliar 
with the joys of a change of brew. 

Hopeless explains how surprised 
he was on his return to the Salamanca 
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had taken place in his absence, 
Like Gross, he is accustomed to a 
more even and sedate kind of life, 
remote from rude contacts and 
ugliness. 

Then comes a procession of 
witnesses to support the versions of 
Gross and Hopeless. 

The barman on holiday is first. 
He is a glum and surly-looking in- 
dividual with a very low brow over 
narrow-set eyes. His name (shall 
we say) is Richard Turpin. 

Yes, he was playing bagatelle all 
the time, with Mr Gross. 

The Crown Solicitor adjusts his 
gown and plunges into his cross- 
examination. 

** You are Richard Turpin ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

** Also known as William Turpin?” 

“ No.” 

“No! Then perhaps known also 
as Edwin Turpin ? ” 

“cc No.” 


“No! Then take a look at this 


document.” 
The barman takes the proffered 
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f the | them. His expression does not 
change. 

other |“ They refer to you?” 

: “ Yes.” 

beer, | Counsel begins to read—almost 

here.” 


casually, as though refreshing his 
memory. 

“Resisting arrest... theft... 
drunk and resisting arrest... 
robbery. . . . By the way, isn’t it a 
fact that you have given evidence 
WwW. | similar to this in a recent case——” 
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prised But the young defending counsel 
~ is on his feet, objecting, and the 
$ that | 


Crown Solicitor resumes his seat 
with a smile. 

The next witness is a younger 
man, also with small eyes, and his 
jaw droops restfully. Indeed, his 
entire face seems to be slipping off 
the front of his head. 





ns of | He tells us that he was the barman 
on duty that night. Oh, yes, they 
first. | observed Gross playing bagatelle— 
1g M- | never took his eyes off him. 
v Over “Tt must have been a most 
(shall } enthralling game,” observes the Judge 
mildly. 
lle all Hangface merely gapes. His eyes 
_ | are very blank. 
ts his The Crown Solicitor has more 
CrOss- sheets of nasty blue paper in his 
4 hand when he rises. The witness 
regards him, and the papers, warily. 
_ “ Take a look at these.” 
pin? It is odd how expressionless these 
| people remain in embarrassing cir- 
n also | cumstances. 
“Let me read the _ entries. 
_ | Robbery with violence . . . theft 
t this resisting arrest. . . . Well, you 
| Say you were watching this enthralling 
fered | game of bagatelle ?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“* How many customers were there 
in the bar at the time ?” 

* About a dozen.” 

This is a curious reply, as all the 
others have estimated the patrons to 
have numbered twenty-five or more. 
The Judge is also struck by the 
discrepancy. 

“Only a dozen, you said? I 
suppose that is what you would 
regard as a quiet night at the 
Salamanca ?” 

** Yes, fairly quiet.” 

“Then you must have been quite 
shattered when the incident took 
place.” 

The Judge bows his head over 
his busy pen, while the Crown 
Solicitor catches my eye and we 
smile together. Hangface does not 
look as though he would have been 
disturbed had the late Al Capone 
entered the premises with a posse of 
lethally armed henchmen and shot 
everyone in sight. 

One witness only is well dressed ; 
he might pass as a typical ‘ business 
man,’ whatever a typical business 
man may be, but his eyes are hard as 
rocks and his lips thin and tightly 
compressed. The brevity of his 
replies suggests a previous acquaint- 
ance with the ways of courts and 
counsel. 

** What is your business ? ” 

“Tm a dealer.” 

“Where were you on the fif- 
teenth ?” 

* Melton.” 

“* What were you doing there ?” 

“cc Betting.” 

“Did you see any one you knew 
there ?” 
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“ Veo” 

“Who did you see there ?” 

** Gross.” 

** What was he doing ?” 

* Betting.” 

The Judge tries his hand. 

“* Were there races at Melton that 
day ? ” 

“ce No.” 

** Then where were you betting ? ” 

** In a bookmakers’ club.” 

“In a...? I am unable to 
understand why people should travel 
twenty miles or so in order to bet 
when organised races, complete with 
horse facilities for wagering, are 
available in the city. Most extra- 
ordinary! But then, I know nothing 
of this betting practice.” 

Judicial ignorance seems to be 
one of the pleasant little traditions 
of Her Majesty’s Courts, but I do 
not believe it. However, it adds 
flavour to the proceedings. 

Other witnesses give similar testi- 
mony, and although no more stiff 
blue papers are handed to them to 
be read, I do not think that any 
would pass as elders of the kirk. 
The procession of hobgoblins comes 
to an end, and I am interested to 
observe that they are all sitting 
together at the back of the court in 
company with a thick-necked man 
who looks to me very like The Boss. 

The cases for prosecution and 
defence are complete, and the Judge 
sums up. Now it is our turn. We 
of the jury must listen with close 
attention, and true deliverance make 
between our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen and the prisoners at the bar. 
“* Gentlemen of the Jury. Robbery 
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with violence is a very serious crime 
It ranks after murder and man- 
slaughter, and rightly so, for the one | 
has sometimes led to the other. In | 
past times, as you are aware, there | 
were highwaymen who preyed upon 
travellers on the roads of England, 
robbing them at the pistol-point and , 
doing violence to them. More 
recently, in this very state, there 
were bushrangers. Some, as you 
know, were imprisoned and executed 
in the gaol that adjoins this court. 
Today, there are no highwaymen, | 
no bushrangers. Instead, there are 
desperadoes who lurk in the dark 
places of our cities, and who pounce 
upon the weak, the timid, the | 
inebriated, and rob them of whatever | 
they may be carrying at the time. | 
That is robbery with violence. 

“These men now before you in 
the dock are charged . . .” 

He goes through the evidence, 
emphasising that we alone must 
weigh the facts and assess the , 
reliability of the witnesses. 

“... you may think it extra’ 
ordinary that a man should take a | 
taxi for a mere three blocks, a 
distance that I am sure you and I | 
would walk. But there, it is for 
you to consider the point... 

“. . . it may occur to you that it ’ 
is an odd coincidence that the assault 
should have taken place so quickly 
after the telephone call and the 
return to the hotel... but you | 
must not be swayed by any suggestion | 
from me. It is for you to 
decide... 

“, .. the fact that two of the 
witnesses have prison records may 
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or may not be relevant. It may 
cause you to doubt their evidence, 
but you alone can determine the 
weight that may be placed . . .” 

The summing up lasts an hour 
and a half. It is clear, measured, 
and very helpful. In my opinion, 
it is very fair indeed. 

“Gentlemen, you will retire and 
consider your verdict.” 

We do, and as the juryman’s oath 
forbids the disclosure of all that 
transpires within the four walls of 
the locked jury-room, I draw a veil 
over our deliberations. 

After forty minutes, we return to 
the court. 

“Do you find the prisoners at the 
bar guilty, or not guilty ? ” 

“ Guilty.” 

Now for the first time we hear 
the previous history of the two men. 
Gross has two sheets of prison 
records. Hopeless is little better, 
probably because he is younger and 
so hasn’t had time yet. They are 
what we must regard as hardened 
or habitual criminals. 

The defending counsel does his 
best. Hopeless, he says, has never 
done anything like this before. 
Gross, he frankly admits, has rather 
along record : 

“,.. but your Honour will 
observe that he has had no convic- 
tions in the last three years, which 
seems to indicate that he has been 
making a sincere attempt to mend 
his ways.” 

The Crown Solicitor, to our 
surprise, promptly and amiably agrees. 

“Your Honour, I would support 
what my learned friend has said 
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about Gross. Perhaps if I might be 
excused for a moment while I confer 
with—er .. .” 

He bows, retires a few paces, and 
leans over a plain-clothes police- 
officer seated in the body of the 
court. He returns. 

“Yes, that is quite correct, Your 
Honour. In the past three years 
there have been several charges 
against Gross—but no convictions.” 

Poor Gross! The fragile bubble 
of reformation is pricked by the 
barb of this disclosure. The Judge 
wastes no time on pious homilies. 

“It must be made plain that this 
kind of crime will not be tolerated. 
You will go to prison for four years. 
Remove them.” 

Gross and Hopeless turn, eyes 
gazing blankly towards the opening 
in the floor of the dock. They 
descend the stairs and disappear, 
not into the shadowed underworld 
that has been their habitat, but into 
a different and more austere place of 
restraints and unaccustomed disci- 
plines. It may do them some good. 
One can only hope so. 

We are dismissed, and my eleven 
colleagues thankfully retire, com- 
forted by the Jury Officer’s assurance 
that they will not be called again for 
five years. But I am interested, and 
remain a little longer while another 
case begins, thinking over the events 
of the past few days. 

I have seen at close quarters 
people of whose existence few of us 
are even aware. We think that these 
things happen somewhere else, and 
not in proximity to ourselves. It 
rarely occurs to us that some of the 
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faces we pass in the street are familiar 
to the Judge and counsel and officers 
of the courts: old customers. 

I think of the unfortunate who was 
careless over a hire-purchase agree- 
ment, and of how fine is the line 
between rectitude and error. 

I think of the twenty-four-year-old 
convict, and of Gross and Hopeless. 
I am satisfied that they received 
their deserts. 

I think of the lion and the unicorn 
on the back wall, of the references 
to our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
of the quaint phraseology from a 
past day, and I realise what a potent 
unifying influence is our legal system. 
All over the world, in courts 
conducted by white men, black 
men, brown men, yellow men, the 
same procedures and customs are 
being observed, the same words 
spoken, and even the same wigs and 
gowns worn. Justice is being done, 
and justice is being seen to be done, 
and in many places it is still the 
Queen’s justice. 

Perhaps most of all, I think of the 
young Hungarian, and of the pains 
taken by the Judge to ensure that 
the prisoner understood not only the 
charge but also his rights. I wonder 
whether it occurred to the youth to 
contrast his treatment in one of 
Her Majesty’s courts with the treat- 
ment meted out to thousands of his 
compatriots in his own country in 
recent years. The experience must 
have been a revelation to the stranger 
within our gates. 

I suddenly pay attention to the 
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case in progress. Two wilting youths 
stand in the dock. They have 
pleaded guilty, and the Judge is 
addressing them. 

“,.. and I cannot understand 
why you do these things. Why this 
petty thieving? Some razor-blades, 
a pair of trousers, eleven shillings, 
And this list: five combs, a bag of 
biscuits, nine and sixpence. And 
this: a cardigan, four packets of 
cigarettes, one pound eight shillings. 
Why? It is fortunate for you that 
none of the charges relate to dwelling- 
houses, for that would be house- 
breaking. You both appear to be 
employed, and yet you indulge in 
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this squalid and petty pilfering. | 


Why?” 


Why indeed? I leave the court | 


without waiting to hear more, for 
there is no answer to the question. 
It takes all sorts to make a world, 
and only occasionally do we have 
the opportunity of discovering for 
ourselves just how many different 
sorts there are. 

I am glad to be out in the sunshine 
again, and though it is a city street, 
I can look over blue water and up 
to tree-clad hills and a mountain 
against the sky. There are some to 
whom this is denied, and will be 
denied for many a long day. Never- 
theless, Justice was present in that 
court, ‘with equal scales whose 
beam stood sure.’ 

One more thought strikes me. 
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Everyone should be called upon to | 


serve on a jury at some time, and the 
earlier in life the better. 
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GOOD FOR A LAUGH 


BY ‘COGG’ 


WHEN I joined my regiment in 
Germany, as a subaltern from Sand- 
hurst, I was greener than April 
grass. My ideas on the nature of 
the British Army of the Rhine 
varied between two extremes: from 
the huge, well-oiled military machine, 
prepared to hum into action at the 
drop of a codeword, to the vast, 


| vaguely military society whose chief 
_ interests were inter-regimental polo, 


the Hamburg Cup and the team 
hunter-trial events. Sometimes the 
pictures would merge, and I would 
find myself vainly trying to imagine 
a cross between life in the North 
African desert and life in pre-war 


' India. It did not seem very real ; and 
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I was, in fact, to discover that the 
British Army of the Rhine had a life 
and character peculiar to itself alone. 

When I first took over my troop, 
my ideas on the general situation 
were confused, and my immediate 
concern was how best to acquit 
myself as a troop leader. Somewhat 
bewildered, I found myself fluctuat- 
ing between two ideals: in the 
first—the military—as a tanned, 
extremely competent figure reading 
maps with unerring accuracy, deftly 
righting the mechanical troubles of 
my tanks, manoeuvring the troop 
with an uncanny sense of ground or, 
while in barracks, regularly inspect- 


ing on the vehicle-park a neat 
impeccable array of tools. In the 
second—the social—I imagined my- 
self clad in immaculate service dress, 
chatting briefly and with an easy 
authority to a respectful sergeant 
before I dashed off in a low-slung, 
cream Mercedes-Benz to the polo- 
fields at Lippsringe, or to a picnic 
luncheon with the Brigadier’s 
daughter. 

As is always the case, life was not 
as I had imagined it. Yet, despite 
various reverses, I was usually able 
to comfort myself with the philo- 
sophically expressed views of the 
troops; one phrase in particular 
remaining as a constant salve to my 
bruised pride: ‘good for a laugh.’ 
What a marvellous phrase! It was 
used to describe anything: a long 
regimental drill parade in the pouring 
rain, a fruitless exercise on the dust 
bowls of Soltau training area, a 
cricket tour in Holland, a two-day 
tank-transporter run in boiling heat, 
a trip to Berlin, a holiday camp on 
the shores of the Baltic, even Christ- 
mas lunch. The only function it 
was never used to describe was the 
nightly guard on the main gate. 
This tended to merit other descrip- 
tions. 

For my own part there were many 
things besides that could have been 
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described that way. The night I 
spent on wireless-watch after every- 
one else knew that the exercise had 
ended; the day when all my tanks 
decided to break down in the space 
of half an hour, or even the occasion 
when I led the whole regiment on- 
to a new tarmac road which was 
later found to be outside the Tank 
training-area at Soltau. (Have you 
ever seen a road when a regiment 
of Centurions has turned round on 
it? In some curious way there 
seems to be rather more earth than 
tarmac.) But perhaps the best 
laugh was when I had command 
of a train. 

Every summer the regiment used 
to go and shoot on the ranges at 
Hohne. There were two ways of 
getting there: by rail or on the 
backs of some over-worked trans- 
porters. During my first summer 
with the regiment, we went up by 
rail. Each squadron had its own 
little train, and by virtue of my 
position as the junior officer in the 
squadron I had the privilege of 
commanding ours. The other offi- 
cers travelled in comfort, and at 
speed, by car. I was to gain ex- 
perience; they had already gained 
it. But, as it happened, I was to 
have an experience that none of 
them had ever had. 

My first reaction was that this 
was a most pressing responsibility. 
The command of a train! Here 
was a chance to prove my worth, to 
show that despite inexperience here 
was an Officer with sense and decision. 
Already in my mind I could hear 
senior officers saying, ‘ That young 
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fellow handled the squadron very 
competently when we went up to , 


Hohne; must keep an eye on him’ 
Nothing, I was determined, should | 
go wrong. 

The day came. I stood at the 
loading-platform, looking as non- 
chalant as possible, while the crews 
drove the tanks onto the flats. There 
were no hitches: in fact, even to 
my unpractised eye there did not 
seem to be any need for my super- 
vision at all. In what appeared to 
be a few minutes the tanks were | 
loaded on and shackled down. All 
I had to do was to count them to 
make sure that we had the right 
number. We had: so far, so good. 
What next ? 

At this moment there appeared 
at my side a tall, unfamiliar figure. 
It was a staff-sergeant in the Sappers, 
with a white band on his arm bearing | 


the inscription ‘Q Mov’! 

** Would you care to sign for the 
train, sir?” 

This was clearly where I was to 
come into my own. “ Certainly, ' 
Staff,” I said; “but Pll check the 
carriages the soldiers will be travelling 


seq 2? 


in. 


Thoughtful, you see: I wasn’t 
going to sign for something I hadn't 
checked. ’ 

“That’s the normal procedure, 
sir.” 

Rather crushing ! 

I followed the staff-sergeant round 
the compartments : seats, windows, | 
bulbs, toilet-paper—all seemed 1 / 
be in place. | 

“ Satisfied, sir?’ Unfortunately, 
I could find nothing wrong. 
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“ Shall we check the tanks now, 


si?” 


“Tve done that already, thank 
you, Staff.” 

“ Still, we should see whether the 
shackles are put on properly, sir.” 

Good heavens ! I had not thought 
of that. Off we went along the side 
of the train. I was beginning to 
feel rather redundant, even a little 
depressed. Suddenly— 

“Tm afraid the railway authorities 
won’t allow that tank to go like that, 

I looked, and there, sure enough, 
was a tank with one of the shackles 
broken. Here was something I 
could do: this was my decision. 

“Where can we get another 


\ shackle, Staff? We were not issued 


with any spares.” 

“There’s the R.E. base at 
Albersloh, sir. But that’s eight 
miles away and the train’s due to 
go in twenty minutes.” 

This was a problem to consider : 
could we get the shackle in time? 
What transport had we? Would 
the authorities hold the train while 
we fetched the new shackle? The 
thoughts scurried through my mind 
as I tried vainly to find the answer. 
And then, “ Will the R.E. base be 
open? It’s Sunday afternoon, you 
know.” 

“Tm afraid not, sir.” 

Not much use this chap: how 
on earth did he manage to get three 
Stripes on his arm, and a crown? 
No time for that, however; I must 
get round this problem. 

At last, “I know, Staff; ‘C’ 
Squadron have not gone yet, and 
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they'll have a spare shackle. Get 
your car and we'll go back to the 
hangars and find that shackle.” 

“ My car, sir? But——” 

“Yes, your car. We have no 
other transport.” Decision here! 
No doubt about that. 

We drove back to the barracks 
in a very old Ford which seemed to 
find thirty m.p.h. a struggle. Time 
was passing. Only ten minutes be- 
fore the train was due to go. 

* You’re sure the authorities won’t 
let the train go as it is, Staff?” 

“ Quite sure, sir: after all, you’ve 
signed for it.” 

So I had: it could not leave 
without its commanding officer. We 
took some minutes to find the 
sergeant-major of ‘C’ Squadron, 
finally digging him out from behind 
his office, looking tired and haggard. 
He was not in the best of tempers, 
but I managed to persuade him that 
we needed the spare shackle badly. 
By the time we were leaving the 
gates of the camp the train’s departure 
was overdue. However, I had no 
qualms. My faith in the staff- 
sergeant and in the officials of the 
Bundesbahn was unshaken. It still 
remained unshaken when we reached 
the siding to find that the train was 
not there. I was only momentarily 
disturbed. Of course they had 
moved it to another siding in order 
to allow the next squadron to load. 
We went off to the siding where the 
train was bound to be, the spare 
shackle weighing down the rear of 
the car almost onto its axle. But 
when we got there the train was not 
to be seen. 
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“ It must have gone, sir.” 

I had read in books of a person’s 
mind being overcome by a mixture 
of violent emotions, but until then 
I had never actually experienced it. 
Thoughts tore round my head like 
demented greyhounds : ‘ The blessed 
fool! What a stupid thing to say! 
Why didn’t he tell me the train was 
going to leave. It can’t have left, 
we’ve made a mistake. It’s my 
train and I’ve signed for it; it can’t 
go without me. What will happen 
if it arrives at Hohne without me ?’ 

This last thought so terrified me— 
I could scarcely imagine what the 
results might be—that I burst into 
furious action. “Drive me to 
Warendorf, Staff, the train is bound 
to go through there. We can stop 
it and I can climb aboard.” 

“T couldn’t do that, sir; my car 
would never get there: and I have 
to hand over the next train to ‘C’ 
Squadron.” 

His logic was irrefutable. In 
despair we returned to the camp. 
He dropped me at the Guard-room 
and left me standing there like a 
man with shell-shock. I had enough 
sense to go in and ask for the duty 
Volkswagen to be produced. 

Where was ‘sir’ going? This 
was no time for long explanations. 
* Sir’ was going to try and catch a 
tank-train. 

The Guard Commander was the 
P.R.I. sergeant, a man of infinite 
guile and resource, developed after 
many years behind the counter of 
the regimental shop. He did not 
blink an eyelid, and within a few 
minutes he had the car at the door. 
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But the situation was, beyond doubt, 
farcical. I was faced with visiting 
every station within a radius of 
fifty miles in the hope of catching a 


| 


| 


train for which I had already signed. | 


To heighten the farce, I was dressed 
in my tank-suit and beret, with a 
.38 revolver at my waist, and feeling 
rather like a guerilla fighter from 
Cyprus. 


We drove first to Warendorf: | 


I can remember little of the drive, 


except thinking that Jehu might have | 
been left a few laps behind. On | 


reaching the station I leapt to the 
barrier and asked for the station- 
master. Under normal circumstances 
this would have been a slow process 
in halting German, but the stress 
of the moment rendered me fluent 
and emphatic. I do not know what 
I said, but I was led to the station- 
master. My heart stopped when I 
saw him, a solid Westphalian figure 
of monumental phlegm; but he 
belied his appearance by under- 
standing at once what I wanted. 


“* Panzer-zug ? Nach Warendorf? | 


Nein : aber ich telefoniere.” 


And telephone he did, to tell me | 


that in an hour the train was due at 
Rheda. 

With much handshaking and cries 
of “‘ Dankeshon” I fled from the 


office overcome with elation. So | 


overcome, in fact, that I ran head- 
long into a door and fell flat on my 


back, partially stunned. Whether I | 


acted from instinct while still semi- 
conscious, or whether some kind 


onlooker lifted me, I do not know. | 


The next thing I remember was 
that I was in the Volkswagen and 
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on the way to Rheda. The train 
was due there in an hour: we 
arrived after fifty minutes. 

I sent the car back to the camp 
and strode into the booking-hall. 

“Ist Panzer-zug komt hier?” 1 
asked the clerk. 

He looked at me, tank-suit, re- 
volver and all, as if I was one of the 
vanguard of invading Russian forces. 

“ Nein! Kein Panzer-zug.” 

I stared, nonplussed. The train 
had to come here. It was due in 
five minutes. Perhaps he had not 
understood. I tried again, the same 
reply. This was desperate. I had 
sent the Volkswagen away. There 
could be no retreat. 

By now I was becoming the object 
of a rather hostile interest. People 
were giving me furtive suspicious 
looks: some were trying to edge 
away unobtrusively. There was 
only one thing to do. I walked up 
to the barrier and vaulted over it. 
As I strode onto the platform 
muffled yells and protests bounced 
off my back. But nobody followed 
or tried to stop me; perhaps they 
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thought I might shoot if threatened : 
perhaps they were calling the police. 
Anyway it was too late to worry. 

On the platform was a little hut. 
I went up to it and inside sat a 
small, composed man in the green 
uniform of the Deutsches Bundes- 
bahn. 

** Panzer-zug komme?” I in- 
quired plaintively—my German was 
beginning to fail. The small man 
scarcely moved a muscle. “fa! 
Ja!” he said. “ Fier minuten.” 
Silence. He seemed quite un- 
concerned. I almost embraced him 
for relief and joy, but he did not 
seem the type who would appreciate 
such a confidential gesture. 

Four minutes later, as he said, 
the train came in and I climbed 
aboard. My sergeant’s anxious face 
greeted me as I did so. 

“We missed you, sir. Where 
have you been ?” 

“TI had a little trouble catching 
you up, Sergeant, but nothing much. 
Everything all right ?” 

It was. The train even had its 
commanding officer now. 
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BY J. R. 


THE captain’s voice is shrill, his 
words like the sound of machine- 
gun fire. 

** Mister Pilot! Why for you no 
come to meet my ship? Huh? 
Since one hour I wait. Why you 
not signal, eh? Noting! Bah!” 

“Good evening, Captain. Was 
it as long as that?” (A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.) 

“TI pass lighthouse—I not see 
buoy, not see pilot-boat—I make 
call on radio—noting! No good, 
Mister Pilot ! ” 

“We thought you were coming 
in rather slowly.” 

“Bah! First I come in full 
speed! Then I make flash the lamp 
for you. Blow whistle! Rain—fog 
—see noting. This-a no good 
weather. Then I coming by raddar ! 
Stop my engines! I not know this 
place. W’at you tink ?” 

“ T’m sorry if you’ve been delayed.” 
(We had for the last two hours been 
clustered round the pilot-cutter’s 
radar observing the ship’s painfully 
slow approach.) “But in hazy 
weather like this we never go far 
from the Fairway buoy. If we did, 
the ships without radar would never 
find us. Never mind. I’m here 
now. Full speed ahead, please.” 

“We steering three-three-five, 
true course,” replies the captain, a 


little less loudly, slamming the 
engine-room telegraph handle hard 
down. “ Draught, thirty-six feet. 
Big ship—ver’ ’eavy.” 

“Thank you, Captain. Have you 
had any orders from your agent?” 
(This is a mere conversational gambit. 
I know already that the ship is not 
required until the next day.) 

“TI get radio yesterday—‘ No 
berth. Anchor.’ Why this s0, 
Mister Pilot? My owners, they 
say, berth on arrival ! ” 

“Some slight delay at the oil- 
refinery, Captain. Nothing serious. 
But, in any case, with such large 
vessels as yours, it is better to wait 
until daylight before going along- 
side.” 

The captain, slightly appeased, 
lights a cigarette. 

“You smoke, Mister Pilot ? ” 

** Not for me, thanks.” 

I reflect momentarily that the ship 
is loaded with forty thousand tons 
of the most inflammable and explosive 
cargo in the world. I take a turn 
or two about the wheelhouse, even 
in the prevailing semi-darkness 


eee 


appreciating the signs that tell of | 


efficiency : everything neatly stowed, 
no ‘loose ends’ about, Aldis lamp 
ready for use, the bridge personnel 
standing to attention at their posts. 

“We shall need the starboard 
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anchor, Captain. Four shackles. 
We have about one hour’s steaming.” 

It is obvious enough that the ship 
is heavy. She is as broad as a 
boulevard and twice as long as a 
foothall-field, and I have learned 
from experience that, once started, 
she will take some stopping. I have 
learned, besides, that if the price 
of peace is eternal vigilance, then 
the price of peace of mind when 
manceuvring supertankers is eternal 
patience. But, as a pilot whose job 
it is to handle these ships, I am 
usually in a hurry. Either I have 
to join another ship, or return in 
haste to my pilot-cutter, or try to 
catch the last bus or train home. 
There is, therefore, too, often in 
my life a conflict of purpose which 
might be classed, perhaps, as an 
occupational hazard. 

Tonight’s ‘ job ’ is a typical modern 
oil-tanker flying a Monrovian ensign, 
just arrived at the Pilot Station from 
the Persian Gulf. The night is as 
black as any burglar could wish for, 
with a thick drizzle of rain which 
well justifies the captain’s grumbles 
at the weather. For my part, how- 
ever, I have seen it worse! moreover 
it is early, barely nine o’clock, and 
with any luck at all I stand a very 
good chance of sleeping in my own 
bed at home, surely the Mecca of 
all pilots. 

I have boarded the ship by means 
of a pilot-ladder, and made my way 
between a maze of pipes and valves 
to ascend no less than three almost 
vertically steep ladders to the bridge. 
Rapid interchanges taking place be- 
tween the captain, his officers and 
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various crew members are unintelli- 
gible to me, and may well be, literally, 
Greek. I feel a gentle touch on 
my sleeve and a diminutive, white- 
jacketed steward whispers earnestly, 
“ Mister Pilot! You like coffee, 
tea?” 

“ Coffee, please. With milk.” 
The tea, one knows, would be 
served not hot enough, the teapot 
without a cover, the inevitable 
pathetic little tea-bag on its string 
faintly colouring the water, and 


scarcely flavouring it at all. 
“Fairway buoy abeam. Steer 
three-one-five.” 
An officer, villainous with a seven- 


day growth of beard, with gaunt and 
sallow cheeks and dark, cavernous 
eyes, leans into the light from the 
binnacle and directs the helmsman 
to the new course. I glance upwards 
at the rudder indicator for a moment, 
and then step back two or three 
paces to the compass. Then forward 
again to the windows of the wheel- 
house to pick up a pair of power- 
ful prismatic binoculars. Japanese ? 
German ? Could be either. 

I watch for the three white flashes 
of the channel marker buoy which 
I know must be not far distant. It 
ought to be a point or so on the 
starboard bow. Looking down and 
outboard I notice the phosphores- 
cence of the bow-wave creaming 
into the darkness as the ship forges 
ahead. A clear-toned bell from 
forward rings out one stroke! At 
the same moment I suddenly see 
the buoy flashing brightly and rather 
too close to the bow both for distance 
and bearing. 
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“Port fifteen: Steer two-nine- 
five.” I realise uneasily that the 
visibility is considerably less than I 
had supposed it to be. “ Half speed 
ahead!” A jangle of bells from 
the engine-room telegraph in reply 
to the order seems to emphasise the 
thought that a quick passage is now 
out of the question. Over to my 
left in the spacious wheelhouse is 
the tilted face of the radar screen. 
As the ship alters course to port 
I move across and study it intently. 
There are too many false echoes, 
and it is with some difficulty that 
I am able to identify buoys, beacons, 
the distant shore-line. Right ahead, 
on the screen, is one pronounced 
blip which should not be there, and 
I decide that it must be a ship. 
I alter course again, back to 300°, 
bringing the unknown fine on the 
port bow, and the edge of the 
channel much too close to starboard 
for comfort. However, if the alter- 
native is danger of collision, then 
the risk of running the ship ashore 
must be accepted. “Start the 
whistle. Stop the engines ! ” 

The captain questions the order 
sharply. “ You see ship, Pilot ?” 

“Yes. Port side.” 

Again the lookout-man’s bell rings, 
two separate strokes this time, and 
faintly through the mist appear the 
lights of a ship. We pass each other 
On opposite courses, only a few 
hundred feet apart, the noise of her 
pounding engines loudly audible as 
in a blaze of lights she sweeps down 
our port side and disappears from 
sight astern. 
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** Slow ahead again.” The steward 
brings the coffee and I hand the 
captain the copy of ‘ The Times’ I 
have with me. The atmosphere on 
the bridge thaws slightly. We ex- 
change banalities about the English 
climate, and the hardships of a 
sailor’s life. The visibility remains 
less than the distance between the 
buoys and I welcome each one as 
it comes into sight; red flashes to 
port, white ones to starboard. The 
red ones are the more difficult to 
see, and usually we are almost 
abreast of them before they appear, 
each one like a jewel glowing against 
black velvet. 

“The ship, Mister Pilot. She 
turbin’. Only forty per cent astern.” 

“H’m, thanks. We'll stop her 
in good time.” Our speed now is 
only six knots, but that is quite fast 
enough for me, especially as the set 
of the current is with us, which will 
make turning the ship to anchor a 
formidable problem. Even so, there 
should still be plenty of time for 
me to land and reach home by mid- 
night. 

We maintain the same cautious 
speed without incident for nearly 
an hour, blowing the whistle at 
regular intervals, checking each buoy 
as we pass it, keeping a close watch 
both on the radar screen and on the 
view ahead. The captain, chain- 
smoking, is never far from my side. 
Occasionally, in the gleam from a 
shaded light, I observe his expression. 
Doubtless he notices mine. I do 
my best to appear confident, but I 
feel sure he is a worried man. 
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“Dead slow ahead!” The revo- 
lution indicator falls slowly from 40 
to 15. “ Anchoring in ten minutes’ 
time.” 

A fuzzy white patch suddenly 
gathers round the glare of the fore- 
mast light. Seconds later the light 
has almost totally disappeared. “‘ Oh, 
damn!” I mutter. “ Fog.” I move 
swiftly to the radar screen and study 
the pattern—it shows half a dozen 
ships at anchor, ahead of us and to 
starboard. 


“The tide is running at two 


| knots, Captain. We must turn at 


least half-way round before we 
anchor.” 

Down the back of my neck the 
captain breathes the mingled fumes 
of wine, garlic and tobacco, as he too 
peers at the radar screen. Here, 
however, I have the absolute advan- 
tage of him. The glow-worm-like 
blips are as familiar to me as my own 
household furniture. 

“ Mister Pilot! Ships too close ! 
We go astern ?” 

“No, Captain, not yet. Stop 
engines, though.” I indicate with 
the tip of my finger the nearest blip 
on the screen. “Look! That is 
our turning buoy. We've got to 
find it—and keep it. The other 
things are all ships at anchor.” ‘ At 
least,’ I add soundlessly to myself, 
‘I hope they are all at anchor.’ 
I step to the gypsy-like character 
behind the wheel and bark at him, 
“ Hard-a-starboard ! ” 

The officer, himself resembling 
nothing so much as a comic-opera 
brigand, senses the urgency and 
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pushes the helmsman aside. “ Tutta 
dritta !” 

As I run out to the starboard 
wing of the bridge—and what a long 
run it is—the fog rolls up from the 
water below like a clammy blanket, 
heavy and wet and as cold as ice. 
My own brow, on the contrary, is 
slightly fevered. For, slowly as the 
ship was moving before the fog 
shut down, I wish to heaven that 
she had been slower still. But if 
I put the engines astern too soon, 
God only knows where we shall end 
up. On the putty probably. Sud- 
denly, there is the buoy, right along- 
side and almost beneath me, a 
white candle-like flame that is more 
a flicker than a light, gliding silently 
and remorselessly, and too swiftly, 
along the ship’s side. 

“ Full astern! Double ring! ” 

I scamper back to the radar. 
The buoy is too close now to be 
identified on the screen, but the 
nearest ship is only a scant four 
hundred yards away and the gap 
between is closing as the tide takes 
us broadside. Again I sprint out 
to the starboard wing and peer 
downwards in a vain endeavour to 
ascertain how much way is on the 
ship. The bridge structure is vibrat- 
ing now, and I hear the high- 
pitched whine of the ‘ turbins ’ as the 
propeller thrashes astern. A sixth 
sense tells me that this is the moment. 


“ Let go ! ” 
The cable roars and rumbles over 
the windlass. “Stop the engines ! 


Hold on the cable!” Deck-lights 
flood us with a foggy glare. I look 
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at the compass. Good. Half-way 
round. Although the tide is strong 
I can only hope and pray that the 
cable is stronger. As to that—two 
are stronger than one. “ Let go the 
port anchor.” If one parts, maybe 
the other will hold. 

Another clattering roar from 
forward. “ Hold on to both cables.” 
Back to the radar again. We have 
swung well clear of the buoy, which 
is now out on the starboard beam. 
The nearest ship is close to port, 
too close to us for safety. I hear 
her anchor-bell ringing furiously, 
but she herself is quite invisible 
at a hundred feet. Now the ship 
beneath me heels the merest trifle 
as the strain comes on the cables. 
A pause, and then a tremor, as the 
anchors bite and dig deep into the 
mud and the cables hold. 

As the ship brings up head to tide 
I heave a sigh of relief. “So far, 
so good, Captain. But we can’t 
stay here. We're in a foul berth. 
We shall be in collision with the 
ship to port if we don’t move. And 
pronto. Heave up both anchors, 
Port one first. Then starboard.” 

The captain is only too willing to 
agree to all I say. He bombards the 
mate on the fo’c’sle-head with a 
fusillade of orders. Meanwhile, with 
the aid of the radar plot I have been 
able to fix the ship’s exact position 
on the chart and decide just where 
I wish to re-anchor. It all takes 
time, but at length the manceuvre 
is complete and finally I give the 
order, “ Finished with engines.” 

No hope of landing now, it is 
true; the fog is too dense for a boat 
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to come out. But, indeed, to this 
I am quite resigned, and follow the 
captain down below to his almost 
luxuriously furnished quarters. 

The radio operator hands in a 
message. 

“ Berthing at daylight! Mister 
Pilot? You not go up in this fog ?” 

“No thanks!” I reply, smiling. 
“You had better reply, though. 
Say we are at anchor. Visibility 
nil.” 

The clock on the panelled bulk- 
head next to the bronze plaque of 
the Virgin Mary and Child shows 
one A.M. We exchange meaning 
glances, the captain by no means 
unfriendly. 

“ Mister Pilot. You make sleep 
now? You like whisky, gin ?” 

The cabin is deliciously warm 
and comfortable, the chairs deeply 
cushioned and soft. ‘“‘ Well, a small 
one, perhaps.” Hospitably the cap- 
tain opens a cupboard and sets out 
the glasses on a silver tray. We 
drink together, but he cannot relax; 
it is a formal little affair. He 
is an elderly man, and courteous, 
but anxiety has marked his face down 
the years and there is little humour 
in it. 

I follow him in silence as he leads 
the way, treading softly over deep- 
piled carpets to a spacious cabin. 
The bed is wide, the eiderdown 
turned back. Even my bag has 


been unpacked, pyjamas laid out. | 


He holds out his hand. We under- 


stand each other and there is no | 


more to say. 
** Good night, Mister Pilot.” 
** Good night, Captain.” 
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THE Queen’s brilliantly successful 
tour of southern Asia has been a 
major political event, particularly 
within the Commonwealth. A consti- 
tutional monarch has not only less 
power than her ancestors but also 
less privacy and less immunity from 
criticism. Every act and word is 
weighed and judged and interpreted. 
Such a tour therefore assumes truly 
constitutional significance, especially 
when it is made to such critically 
important countries: India and 
Pakistan, the two largest members of 
the Commonwealth ; Nepal, an in- 
valuable recruiting-ground for the 
British Army; and Iran, which is 
today one of our few allies contiguous 
with the Soviet Union. There was 
also a brief stop in Cyprus, while its 
future status in the Commonwealth 
was still undecided. Considering 
how important and delicate our 
relations are with these countries, it 
is remarkable that so few shadows 
were cast over the brilliance of the 
Queen’s success. Criticism of the 
Royal Party’s tiger-shooting need not 
be taken too tragically; and the 
attempts to dissuade the Queen from 
going to Nepal or to involve her in 
the Kashmir dispute, may be counted 
as of little comparative importance. 


' But there was one moment of more 


serious uneasiness which had a real 
bearing on the constitution of the 
Commonwealth. 


When the Queen arrived in Karachi 
the President of Pakistan mentioned 
in his speech of welcome how his 
country had 

“ found it necessary to introduce a 

system of democracy which has 

its roots in the villages and suits 

the genius of our people.” 
Some people have called Pakistan’s 
present government a military auto- 
cracy, and it is undeniable that it 
came to power by a revolution, though 
that is not to deny its genuine 
popularity. The Queen in reply, 
speaking of course on the advice of 
her Ministers, said : 

“It should not come as a surprise 

if the forms which we have slowly 

evolved to suit our islands on the 
edge of the Atlantic are found, 
after trial and consideration, to 
need modification to meet circum- 
stances far different.” 
That sentiment would hardly be 
questioned in Britain. Nor is 
Pakistan the only member of the 
Commonwealth that has deviated 
from the pure doctrine of parlia- 
mentary democracy which British 
rule left behind it. But to many 
Indians the overthrow of parliament- 
ary democracy in Pakistan was an 
unforgivable crime—not forgetting 
that it also provided them with a 
most useful stick to beat their neigh- 
bour with. In October 1958, when 
the revolution took place, Indians 
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could be heard gleefully asking how 
soon Pakistan would be expelled 
from the Commonwealth. Today 
they find it disturbing to hear the 
Head of the Commonwealth appar- 
ently condoning the lapse, and many 
of them said so while the Queen was 
still in the sub-continent. 

The Indians’ feelings are under- 
standable and not to be under- 
estimated. They are faced with the 
same problems as the Pakistanis, 
and they have not abandoned the 
political methods which the British 
taught them. Their circumstances 
after Partition were slightly, but 
only slightly, less difficult than those 
of Pakistan: their territory was not 
divided, for instance, and they 
inherited the bulk of the old Indian 
Civil Service and its administrative 
machinery at Delhi. But these 
qualifications do not alter the fact 
that India too is trying to solve a 
problem of desperate magnitude, 
that of bringing 400 million people 
into the modern age at breakneck 
speed, and to solve it in a democratic 
way. There is almost no precedent 
for such an achievement, except 
perhaps the U.S.A. ; for Britain was 
only a limited democracy in its 
heyday of industrial growth, and 
Russia was never a democracy at all. 
Next door to India there is another 
giant power, the Chinese People’s 
Republic, which is facing the same 
task with diametrically opposite 
methods. It must sometimes look 
to the Indians as if the Chinese are 
making better progress, at least in 
the material sense. The temptation 
to abandon the forms of democracy 
may therefore be strong. But if 
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India does so, then it is certain that 
democracy will not survive anywhere 
in Asia. All these thoughts must go 
through Mr Nehru’s mind when he 
hears the Head of the Common- 
wealth apparently condoning the 
abandonment of parliamentary forms 
in Pakistan. For is not democracy 
of the essence of the Commonwealth ? 

On the other hand, it is unrealistic 
of the Indians to attempt to cling 
to theoretical concepts of the 
Commonwealth that plainly no longer 
apply. There is no specific uniform- 
ity left, of any kind, that can act as 
a sort of trade mark of the Common- 
wealth countries. Once the inde- 
pendent member-states were all of 
one race, but that ceased to be true 
in 1947 with the admission of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Once they 
were all monarchies under the 
British crown, but again India made 
the first breach by becoming a 
Republic in 1949. Today the 
Commonwealth includes four or five 


Republics and an elective monarchy | 


(Malaya) as well as a military oligarchy 
in Pakistan. If we once started trying 
to expel each other for departing from 
the particular norms which we each 
cherish, there would be no Common- 
wealth left. That is no doubt the 
principle which has determined the 


decision at the latest conference of 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers not 


to debar the South African Republic | 


from continued membership, what- 
ever the other members may think 
of its racial policies. There is at 


least a faint chance of persuading | 


an erring member to mend its ways 
if it is kept in the ‘ club,’ whereas 
there is none if it is expelled. All 
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| The 


these considerations must be in the 
minds of the Queen’s advisers in 
Britain’s dealings with our sister- 
states. It is our great good fortune 
to have the means of reconciling and 
dissolving such delicate paradoxes 
in the warmth of a charming 
personality. 


Government’s decision to 
increase the National Health Service 
charges produced political reactions 
of a ferocity unexampled since the 
battle over the Middle East crisis in 
; 1956. Several sittings of the House 
of Commons lasted all night. An- 
other ended in forty minutes of sus- 
tained uproar. The Opposition then 
challenged the accuracy of the record 
and demanded that it be expunged. 
The Government Chief Whip was 
attacked with unprecedented vehem- 
ence for closing the debate when the 
Opposition wished to prolong it. 
A motion of censure was tabled 
against the Minister of Health and 
another against the Deputy Speaker. 
The Opposition described the in- 
creased charges as the gravest attack 
that had yet been made on the 
principle of the Welfare State. All 
this appeared somewhat exaggerated 
in relation to what the Government 
\ had actually done, which was to 
redistribute the proportions of the 
Health Service costs that are drawn 
from different pockets of the public 
_ purse. But even the pro-Government 

Press seemed to agree that a principle 

was at stake. They saw the changes, 
| for instance, as a characteristically 

Tory decision to transfer a larger 

share of the burden from direct to 

indirect taxation; and they even 


—_ 
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hinted that this could be reconciled 
with a reduction of surtax levels in 
the Budget. 

There is indeed a true distinction 
of principle between direct and 
indirect taxation, and it may well 
be characteristically Conservative to 
prefer the latter to the former. But 
it is difficult to see what relevance 
that has to the Government’s recent 
decision. The distinction between 
direct and indirect taxation lies 
between, on the one hand, income 
tax, surtax and so on, and on the 
other hand, purchase tax, duty on 
spirits, motor licences and so on; 
and at present each of the two 
categories account for roughly half 
the Government’s revenue. The 
political distinction is that direct 
taxes can be made ‘ progressive ’"— 
that is to say, the richer you are, the 
more you pay—but indirect taxes 
cannot. The point about the Health 
Service charges is that they are not 
in the strict sense taxation at all, 
for not a hint of them appears in the 
Budget. The National Health 
Service, like the National Insurance 
fund, is a separate account, not 
included in the national Budget. 
The Exchequer makes contributions 
to it, indeed, out of general taxation, 
but draws nothing from it. The 
Health Service draws its revenue 
from several different kinds of 
sources: from the employer and 
the employee (through a proportion 
of the cost of the weekly insurance 
stamp); from the consumer of its 
services (especially through prescrip- 
tion charges); from the local 
authority (through rates, eked out 
with Government grants); and from 
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the Exchequer (out of taxation, 
direct and indirect). All of these 
sums come, of course, from the 
citizen’s pocket. But it is only to 
the last that he contributes as tax- 
payer. 

The effect of the Government’s 
decision to increase the weekly stamp 
and the various other charges is to 
reduce the proportion of the Health 
Service costs borne by the taxpayer. 
To the Opposition, that is a wrong 
decision because it is only within 
the amounts contributed by the 
taxpayer (and to a lesser extent, the 
ratepayer) that the ‘ progressive 
principle’ can be operated, so as to 
make people pay according to their 
means. There is perhaps also a 
more purely political argument 
pointing in the same direction. The 
higher the proportion paid out of 
taxation, the larger will be the figure 
appearing in the Budget for the 
Exchequer’s contribution to the 
Health Service; and that will look 
better to a party whose supporters 
are much concerned with the contrast 
between the State’s expenditure on 
welfare services and its expenditure 
on less popular things, such as 
defence. Thus, in the estimates for 
1960-1961, the figure for defence 
was {£1608 millions, whereas those 
for health and education were only 
£612 and £212 millions respectively. 
It is easy to make political propa- 
ganda out of that sharp contrast. 
But it needs to be remembered that 
whereas defence is paid for wholly 
out of taxation, very large public 
expenditures on health and education 
are not met by taxation and never 
appear in the Budget at all. The 
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total annual expenditure of public 
money on health is more like £1000 | 
millions. Education, again, gets 3 
nearly half the total expenditure 
from rates levied by local authorities 
all over the country. 
The Budget might look more | 
realistic if taxation were made to 
carry more of the burden, if not the , 
whole of it. But these considerations 
cannot be the sole reasons for the 
Opposition’s anger with the Govern- 
ment. They were themselves the 
first to accept, when in office, all 


the principles on which the Govern- } 


ment is now acting: a ceiling on 
the Exchequer’s contribution to the 
Health Service, the imposition of | 
prescription charges, and each of 
the other items involved. The 
increases now made are no more— 
perhaps considerably less—than pro- 
portionate to the higher levels of 
most people’s incomes. If the whole 
of the increased cost of the Health 
Service (which is increasing all the 
time) were to come out of taxation, 
it would be impossible even for a 
Labour Government to avoid taking 
a large slice of the taxation from the 
same people who will have to pay 
now. That is obvious from the 
redistribution of incomes since the 
war, which leaves considerably more | 
than half the British people's) 
disposable income in the hands of 
those earning less than £600 a year. 
Not even the most crippling ‘ pro- 
gressive’ taxes on higher incomes, 
capital gains and company profits 
could meet the deficit on the Health | 
Service, which is now running @ 
£75 millions a year. These things 
must be known to the Opposition 
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leaders, and even while they castigate 


ain ' the Government they must know 


that they would have had to do much 
the same themselves. But they also 
know—what is politically more 
important—that they have at last 
found a simple and popular issue 


| on which all their followers can 
ot the | 


unite against a common enemy. 


The chief novelty about this year’s 
Defence White Paper (‘Report on 
Defence 1961,’ Cmnd. 1288) is that 
it contains practically no innovations. 
That is a good thing, because defence 
policy takes much more than a single 
year to mature and bear fruit. It 
is a mistake to look for major changes 
every year and to accuse the Govern- 
ment of complacency if they are not 
to be found. A year without sub- 
stantial innovations is a sign both 
that the international situation is 
at any rate no worse, and also that 
the policy has settled down, in the 
judgment of the best experts, more 
or less on the right lines. 1961 will 
see nothing like the ‘ biggest change 
in military policy ever made in 
normal times,’ which Mr Sandys 
announced in 1957; and nothing 
even like the abandonment of the 
independent British missile, Blue 
Streak, last year. The wording of 
the White Paper has also become 
more cautious. There was a growing 
danger that, by committing itself to 
announcing major projects in the 
White Papers year by year, the 
Government would find itself com- 
pelled sooner or later to make 
humiliating recantations. ‘ We must 
be ready,’ it says, ‘ to scrap anything 
that has served its purpose, become 
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outmoded, or whose ultimate cost 
may prove to be beyond our 
resources.” That is obviously a 
requiem to Blue Streak, but no 
more such hostages to fortune are 
given in the new White Paper. 

Still, there are some slight but 
interesting changes of emphasis. 
China is now looked upon with 
rather more apprehension than the 
Soviet Union as a potential enemy. 
The assumption is, it seems, that 
the nuclear deterrent can be regarded 
as virtually 100 per cent effective 
so far as the Russians are concerned, 
but the Chinese have not yet been 
fully persuaded of the catastrophic 
consequences of nuclear war. (Per- 
haps, like the French, they will 
become more reasonable when they 
have their own nuclear capacity, 
which must come sooner or later.) 
Another nuance is the growing 
emphasis on ‘ interdependence.’ The 
Ministry of Defence now talks more 
of our ‘ contribution to the Western 
deterrent ’ than of our own deterrent. 
It repeats more emphatically than 
before that no Western power can 
afford to deal with ‘the whole 
spectrum of possible aggression and 
military threats ’ from its own unaided 
resources. That has become obvious 
since another change of emphasis 
set in after the Sandys revolution of 
1957: the reversion to conventional 
forces to deal with local and limited 
contingencies. For conventional 
forces are the most expensive of all, 
as appears from the statement that 
more than 50 per cent of the Defence 
Budget will be spent on the ‘ pay, 
food, clothing, housing and move- 
ment of forces.” Our nuclear 
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contribution, on the other hand, 
costs only 10 per cent of the total. 

The problem of costs has a bearing 
on another important aspect of the 
White Paper. Obviously the cheap- 
est defence policy of all would be 
total disarmament, but only if every 
other country did the same. This 
is declared in the first paragraph of 
the White Paper : 

‘The Government intend to press for 
this (i.e.: general disarmament under 
effective international control) by all 
means in their power; but we should 
not under-estimate the difficulties of the 
task, or the length of time that it may 
take to accomplish it.’ 

In the meantime, as all but the 
‘unilateralists’ agree, an  inter- 
national equilibrium based on mutual 
fear is better than no equilibrium 
at all. But it is very expensive. In 
the coming year defence will cost 
£1656 millions, an increase of nearly 
£50 million over the year now ending. 
As a proportion of the Gross 
National Product it shows a slight 
reduction, because we are getting 
steadily richer. But it will still 
account for well over a quarter of 
the national budget. And the needs 
of defence compete directly with 
our vital exporting industries, both 
for man-power and for raw materials. 
The White Paper does well to stress 
that ‘our own contribution to the 
deterrent strength of the West must 
itself be balanced . . . against other 
demands on the economy.’ 

There is no easy way out of the 
dilemma. But one thing is strongly 
suggested by experience: that pre- 
mature economies on defence always 
cost more in the long run. Between 
1945 and 1950 the estimates were 
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reduced every year—and then came 
the Korean War in 1950 and the | 
gigantic rearmament programme 
which led Aneurin Bevan to resign 
from the Labour Government because 
of its impact on the welfare services, 
The estimates then rose again each 
year until 1954—and as soon as 
they began to drop again, there came 
the Middle East crisis of 1956. 
The Sandys reorganisation, includ- 
ing the abolition of conscription, 
began another round of economies ; 
but the Army in particular became | 
very uneasy about shortages of man- 
power, and by 1959 defence expendi- 
ture had begun to rise again. The 
same trend continues this year. We 
can hope, but do no more than hope, 
that when the figures next tum 
downwards again it will be on the 
basis of ‘ general disarmament under | 
effective international control.’ That 

is the only acceptable defence policy 

in the long run. 





——___— 


The singular adventure of the 
Portuguese privateer, as Conan Doyle 
might have called it, ended as it 
began in a mystery which it would 
have taxed even that great romancer’s 
ingenuity to unravel. We shall 
probably never know the true signifi- | 
cance of Captain Galvao’s seizure of 
the Santa Maria in the Caribbean. | 
Was his intention, as he declared at 
the time of his surrender in Brazil, | 
merely to make a demonstration 
against the present Portuguese 
government? If so, it is difficult | 





to see what exactly he demonstrated, | ° 


except that he had himself a strong 
Quixotic streak worthy of his Iberian 
stock. Or was his intention to start 
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a revolution, and if so where? His 
followers were reported by the 
Portuguese authorities to consist 
mainly of Latin Americans with no 
more than a sprinkling of Portuguese ; 
and Brazil was certainly a remote 
destination to choose for the purpose 


oon as | of launching a revolution against 
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the authorities in Lisbon. (It is, 
however, the asylum of General 
Delgado, the last opposition candi- 
date for the Portuguese presidency, 
whom Captain Galvado claimed to 
support.) The mystery remains ; 


at work under Portugal’s placid 
surface are unmistakable. 

Apart from the episode of the 
Santa Maria, signs appeared in two 
other quarters very soon afterwards, 
with a reasonable probability of some 
connection between them. Dis- 
content and even a mood of rebellion 
were reported almost simultaneously 
in Angola, one of the two principal 


| overseas provinces of Portugal in 


Africa, and in Lisbon itself. In 
Lisbon the opposition conducted 
itself with circumspection, but it 
went so far as to secure an interview 
with President Tomas for three 
distinguished representatives who 
requested ‘ the return to Portugal of 


7 \ the fundamental liberties which the 


ribbean, | “onstitution promises, but which are 


slared at 
1 Brazil, 


a dead letter’ under the régime of 
the autocratic Prime Minister, Dr 


istration Salazar. A few days later came the 
rtuguese | first outbreak of violence in Angola, 


difficult | 


nstrated, 
a strong 
; Iberian 
to start 


which caused many deaths on both 
| sides. A British South African 
journalist was wounded, and other 
journalists were expelled for being 
too inquisitive about the circum- 
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stances. Portuguese censorship has 
been as effective as ever, with the 
result that very little is known for 
certain. The long-expected ‘ wind 
of change’ has evidently begun to 
blow upon the Portuguese, as it was 
bound to do sooner or later; but 
what sort of wind, and what connec- 
tion it has with Captain Galvdo’s 
adventure, remains obscure. Were 
the Portuguese authorities facing an 
anti-colonial revolt of Africans or 
an anti-dictatorial revolt of European 
liberals ? 

Perhaps the distinction between 
the two kinds of revolution is less 
firmly drawn in the case of Portugal 
than it might be with other European 
colonial powers. The Portuguese 
never established a sharp differ- 
entiation between white rulers and 
coloured subjects in their colonies. 
Nor, incidentally, do they call them 
colonies but ‘ overseas provinces of 
Portugal,’ though this formal title 
did not become legally established 
until a few years ago. The signifi- 
cance from the Portuguese point of 
view is that all their subjects, 
irrespective of racial or geographical 
origin, are entitled to the full privi- 
leges of Portuguese citizens. Not all 
of them qualify, admittedly; but 
any of them can do so in theory 
once he achieves the level of educa- 
tion and material prosperity necessary 
to be classified as ‘ civilizado.’ The 
theory is so far applied in practice 
that in Angola, for instance, the 
civilizados of pure African or half- 
caste origin total not far short of 
half the electorate, whereas in South 
Africa they would have no vote at 
all. There seems genuinely to be less 
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colour prejudice in Portuguese Africa 
than elsewhere, no doubt because 
the Portuguese have been accustomed 
from time immemorial to sharing 
their own country with other races. 

In practice this means that assimi- 
lation takes place in two directions : 
both upwards for the Africans and 
downwards for the poorer Portuguese. 
To a greater extent than elsewhere 
in Africa there are some Africans 
in a position to look down on some 
Europeans, and even to show it by 
virtue of their official positions, as 
well as vice versa. So when dis- 
content breaks out it is impossible 
to categorise it neatly in terms of 
Africans against Europeans. It can 
be simultaneously in part anti- 
colonial and in part anti-dictatorial : 
for some of the rebels the target may 
be Portuguese rule as such, while 
for others it is the personal dictator- 
ship of Dr Salazar. The special 
characteristic of Captain Galviao is 
perhaps that he was (or at any rate 
he saw himself as) the natural leader 
of both kinds of malcontent, the 
African and the European. He was, 
for instance, the author of a well- 
known report five years ago 
condemning the Portuguese adminis- 
tration of Angola; and at one stage 
it was in the direction of Angola that 
he was said to be steering the Santa 
Maria. His principal motive seems 
to have been a confused anger on 
behalf of oppressed Africans and 
oppressed Portuguese alike. But 


a high-minded confusion of motives 
is a bad guide to revolutions, and 
Captain Galvio’s seems plainly to 
have been foredoomed from the 
start. And when the Santa Maria 
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returned to Portugal, she received a 
popular welcome which must have | 
been as depressing to Captain Galvio 
as it was encouraging to Dr Salazar, 


One does not have to be a dyed- 
in-the-wool reactionary to feel that | 
there is something gravely wrong | 
nowadays with the Trade Unions, 
The feeling is shared by a henge | 
number of Trade Unionists them- | 
selves, including many of their 
most responsible leaders. More im- | 





portant still, it is shared by an even} . 


larger number of workers who do / 
not bother to join any union. The 
current statistics are revealing. There 
are at present over twenty-four 
million workers registered by the 
Ministry of Labour, but the total | 
membership of the Trade Unions is 
under ten million. What is more, 
the latter figure is falling while the 
former is rising from year to year. 
It is certain that out of the total 
Trade Union membership, many 
hundreds of thousands, if not some | 
millions, must have cast their votes | 
at the last election for Conservative | 
candidates, for without those votes 

there could never be a Conservative 

Government at all. Yet it is also 

highly probable that most of those | 








who voted Conservative still continue | . 


to pay the so-called ‘ political levy’ | 
to the Labour Party—that is to say, 
the fraction of their union dues which | 
goes to support Labour candidates 
unless they take the positive and, 
unpopular step of contracting out. 
To vote for one party and subscribe 
to the other is a good example of 
what is called the ‘ unions’ mixture 
of ideological socialism and tempera- 
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mental conservatism.’ The words 
came from a valuable survey of 
modern trade unionism, ‘ The 
Bargainers, by Mr Cyriax and Mr 
Oakeshott. The authors openly 
admit the growing unpopularity of 
the unions, though their own attitude 
is broadly sympathetic towards them. 
They give good reasons for such 
unpopular developments as unofficial 
strikes, arising from the loss of 
contact between officials and the 
shop floor, which seems to be an 
inevitable consequence of preserving 
an antiquated structure in the modern 
age; and they also show, as any 
reasonable person must expect, why 
it is extremely difficult to change the 
structure. In passing, they make an 
illuminating comparison between the 
Trade Union organisation and the 
Church of England. However much 
one may criticise either of them, 
it is impossible to conceive our 
society without them. In the case 
of the Trade Unions, the basic 
reason why they must exist is suc- 


| cinctly given in the statement that 


‘there is no concrete answer to the 
question of how much more pay a 
man deserves at any time.’ There- 
fore there must be bargaining, and 
obviously it must be done collect- 
ively. Hence the title of the book, 
singling out the unions’ essential and 
indispensable task. 

But what the public has come to 


| Tesent in recent years is the accumu- 


lation of other, quite different tasks 


_ which Trade Union leaders have 


taken upon themselves. Organising 
unnecessary strikes is only one of 
them. All responsible Trade Union- 
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ists agree that the strike should be 
a weapon of last resort; but by 
that definition, Mr Cousins is not 
a responsible Trade Unionist. The 
authors rightly emphasise the para- 
mount place occupied by the London 
bus strike of 1958 in the decline of 
the public’s tolerance of Trade Union 
leadership in general and Mr Cousins 
in particular. The point is that in 
such a strike the victims were not 
the employers but the strikers’ fellow- 
workers. A great change has come 
about since the early days of Trade 
Unionism, when there were fewer 
risks that one group of the working- 
class would afflict another by striking. 
In our ‘ affluent society ’ today every 
worker is also a consumer on a 
considerable scale of manufactured 
goods and services. Another symp- 
tom of the same change is the growth 
of what the authors call ‘ white-collar 
unions,’ whose membership is largely 
middle-class. Such social shifts make 
Mr Cousins’s idea of class warfare 
look rather out of date. 

Almost equally exasperating to 
the general public is the intervention 
of the unions in political questions 
which seem extremely remote from 
their real business. The most 
notorious example is defence and 
foreign policy. It was a small 
handful of fanatics in the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union which 
caused the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party last autumn to go on 
record as favouring unilateral dis- 
armament, and thereby practically 
to destroy the unity of the parlia- 
mentary Opposition. The scandal- 
ously undemocratic process by which 


* The Bargainers,’ by George Cyriax and Robert Oakeshott: Faber. 
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this result came about has cast grave 
doubts on two aspects of Trade 
Unionism : firstly, the ‘ block vote’ 
by which the votes of millions of 
indifferent or dissenting unionists 
are cast on their behalf by a few 
men; and secondly, the association 
of the Trade Union movement with 
the Labour Party. The latter is a 
historical accident which perhaps 
the T.U.C. itself regrets, but the 
link could never be broken without 
rendering the Labour Party bankrupt. 
And then the Trade Unions would 
probably have to create another 
party in its place. 

Such a pointless exercise is un- 
likely to be undertaken. But so far 
as the other criticisms of the Trade 
Unions are concerned, it is generally 
agreed that reform can only come 
from within, not by legislation from 
without (unless the T.U.C. itself 
desired legislation). Although Mr 


Cyriax and Mr Oakeshott do not 
minimise the need for reform, they 
are at pains to remove many delusions 
about the organisation : for instance, 
that Trade Union funds are enormous 
or that all shop stewards are crypto- 
Communists. They rightly point 
out that the loss of production by 
strikes is exaggerated (though they 
would probably admit that a dock 
strike, such as occurred in London 
last autumn, can have almost in- | 
calculable after-effects). It is also’ 
true, as they say, that the operation | 
of the labour market has done far | 
more to raise wages than any action 
by the unions. But from their 
sympathetic remarks about Mr 
George Woodcock, they would 
probably also share the general sense 
of relief that the T.U.C. now has a 
strong General Secretary who believes 
that his proper task is not playing 
politics but industrial bargaining. 
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